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THE LINE OF DIRECTION 
By Ewart Milne 


My friends the mountains called on me the other night : 

Carrantual, Lugnaquilla, and Croach Patrick, three towered, 

Stood round me as I lay in a shadowy land in my uneasy bed, 

And I didn’t know what they wanted but they were very welcome: 

I Seneaen hard as they talked windily together over my wondering 
ead. 


It appeared they were concerned for my long absence, 

And because I’d been thinking too much of peaks giant to theirs ; 

“ He’s fallen,” said big Carrantual. “‘ from the grace of our friend- 
ship, 

And thinks only of the White Ones, who are his enemies if not 
ours.”’ 

Then Lugnaquilla said sadly, “‘ He’d be better off dead.”’ 


“No,” said Croach Patrick, in gentle inflexible tones, 

‘“‘ T know his heart better for he walked with me in his mornings ; 
If now he’s given way to the temptation of a short lived triumph, 
And to stand on the world’s roof with a conqueror’s sway, 

It was but to find us again by the most difficult way.” 


So hard I struggled to speak that suddenly I was out of my body, 
Standing some way off looking at it lying in its hollow bed 
With those three hooded figures grouped round, my body a tiny 
speck at 
Over which they leaned with a curious compassion, brooding, 
Until in a passionate revolt I saw they were looking at the dead. 
A 
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Then in my astral self I climbed and overcame all the White 
Abodes, 

Nanda Devi and Himavant were nothing to me, nor rockfall had 
weight ; 

At epi outposts I visited the scientists and astronomers, 

And offered them my song for a journey where Orion was marching 

Westward still over Tara on his dark imponderable plateau scored 
with light. 


BLESSING 


By John Hewitt 


To love or pity is easy, if pity, if love, 

come limping with bloody paw or moan in the trap ; 

it is even easy to pity the photograph. 

But the tired stout woman with the soiled white glove, 
the girl with acne and glasses and nervous laugh, 

the grinning idiot with the schoolboy’s cap 

cry out in vain for the saint’s neurotic caress. 

We always aim the fingers we raise to bless. 


Two Poems by Hugh Connell 
LINFS WRITTEN DURING THE CHRISTMAS 


In a small townland, 

A resort of mine and the birds, 
There is a Wood of the Witches 
And a Wood of the Fort. 


In the Wood of the Witches 

Are more large stones than moss, 
Bnars than lost bullets, 

Elms with black than brown core. 
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In the Wood of the Caher 

All stones are very small. 
Saplings spire like elvers 
Round the Ancients’ shin-bones. 


But we skirt circumspectly 

The hollowed palm of the Hill, 
That marshals stem and branch 
To such moonlit calm, 


After gale and rain-lash 

Such brilliance from gloom... 
Fearing we might presume 

On angelic dalliance. 


HERDSMAN’S SONG 


* Little Boy Bie have you blown your horn, 
And counted my cattle this Sunday morn ? 
Twenty-three acres of waste and water, 

Rock and ruin and quaking bog— 

Did you cross the drain on a bobbing log 
And scan the Grass-of-Parnassus quarter ? ”’ 


“ From the Castle over to the Cranég, 

Nothing was there but Ros the Rogue, 

But over-right at the river’s brink 

Seventeen beasts were stood to sink 

Hooves in the mud and muzzles in stream. 

I counted one salmon and one bright gleam— 
Another surely ?>—and saw, crossing over 

Ten clanking swans and two score plover. 

Four duck on the lake, forty geese on your corcass, 
(The Forty blame Thieves !) and two batty horses ; 
Three Micky-mouse yearlings, eleven sheep, 

Six butterflies, and one hare, asleep. 

Now did ever anyone blow his horn 

And tell better Tale on a Sunday morn ? ”’ 
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FOR TAMMUZ 
By K. Arnold Price 


Here is the pool where power is rooted ; 
Here the world’s image is unmade 
And here the heart lays down its load. 


This is the pool where all is double ; 
Cheating shuffle of skull and mask ; 
Kernel’s eternity, carrion husk. 


Here might be may be and is not is ; 
Hid is naked, straight is crooked ; 
Here reed is strong and rock is fluid. 


And here a man may dive to find 
Opposite or accomplice, or that nearest 
Enemy caught in the heart’s harness. 


In this pool rocking, horror-clotted, 
The drowned head, turning, gave the searcher 
The mirror’s answer, feature for feature. 


These are the waters of broken music ; 
Here the wanwit Ophelia bore 
Ragged song and dabbled flower. 


Here did the Babylonian rivers 
Bring down the ceremonial wailing ; 
Here is the wound and here the healing, 


And here the sun-dark Tammuz lies, 
Sensual prince and peasant-god, 
Adrift in the untallied flood. 


Flower-surfeited he sinks and sleeps, 
Lapped in the random weed’s excess, 
Stone deep against the light’s regression 


In mother-blind and mindless swooning 
Of sway and suck, a dark suspension 
Of memory and apprehension, 


Till, moving into day’s delirium, 
He mounts on Istar’s burning wheel 
And bears the wound and knows the healing. 


PAGES FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
EDMUND SHAKESPEARE 


By Joseph O'Neill 
PART II 


Gees enough, Mr. Aspinall is one of the chief causes of 
my becoming a welcome guest in the Peacock Inn. It came 
about in this way. I hated him so much that of recent years, 
whenever I got home, I couldn’t keep from telling my father 
about him and, in the telling, I could never confine myself to 
mere words, for my rage against him used to spill over into 
mimicking his face, his walk, his staring eyes, the downward 
twist of the corners of his mouth, the way he has of pushing his 
under lip over his upper one, every little thing he does. 


The first time I did this they all stared at me. Then suddenly 
my father slapped his knees and began to laugh as we hadn’t 
heard him laugh for years. When he was able to talk he began 
to cry out that if Will and his fellows were half as good mimics, 
they must be making pots of money in London, all of which praise, 
as well as the sight of my father laughing in his old way, whetted 
me on to do more of the same tricks. For Great Philip Macedon 
isn’t the only ridiculous person in the place. There’s Philip 
Rogers the apothecary in High Street who is always advising the 
good folk of Stratford to make sure of proper evacuation by using 
his doses of diagredium and who sells pipes with a fill of tobacco 
thrown in with each for three pence a piece to ease the feelings 
during the action of the diagredium. There’s Daniel Baker 
below the Cage in High Street who hates plays and may-poles 
and is certain that because he is so God-fearing there shouldn’t 
be cakes or ale for the rest of us. There is big Alderman Thomas 
Rogers, Gentleman, the wealthy butcher and maltster of High 
Street, whose heart is so overflowing with kindness that it puffs 
his chest and his belly out like bladders, while he mouths the 
goodness and kindness that shakes him when he is at the meetings 
of the Council. This kind gentleman is one of the biggest skin- 
flints in the country and yet he has the name of being kind and 
charitable and his plausible mouthings bring him more custom 
from rich and poor than any other man in this town. 
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We certainly have a proper lot of characters in Stratford, 
and it was no wonder that my father was somewhat consoled for 
his own misfortunes by the way I showed them up and made 
him feel that he wasn’t the one person in the town who could 
be matter for ridicule. And so by a long way round I have come 
back to the cause of my being welcomed by my host of the Peacock 
this dreary winter, for of all the people of this town I am the 
monkey or the mirror when I get a cup of sack inside my skin and 
God knows that the men of this town need somebody who will 
make them laugh and prevent their ears being cocked to hear the 
cry of the watchman telling of another death : 


“Give ear to the clock, because of your lock, 
“Your fire and your light, and God give you good night 
“And guard you from death and all of your flock,”’ 


is the rhyme that often accompanied my father and myself to 
bed, but I always put my hands in my ears so as not to hear 
the end of it. Yes, I have become the play-actor for the Peacock 
Tavern, the mirror of absurdity and the mimicker of pretentious- 
ness, so that if I don’t come any night my host sends word that 
they are all expecting me ; but under it all my heart is sick with 
fear. 


It’s months since I have been able to bear to write in this 
journal. Spring is here. Next month will be Summer. The birds 
are all singing. Our garden is already full of bees, but there is 
death everywhere in the town and the country. Every hour the 
funerals are pessing our door. Our Sergeant, William Rogers, 
was buried last week, and Beadle Meekins and Thamas Deege, 
the Flemish weaver. Mr. Aspinall’s school is closing today. 
Yesterday young Tom Sturley died, and they say he caught the 
Plague at the school, for Fulke Woodward, who was the same age 
and in the same class with him was buried on Thursday. Today 
Tom Edkins, who was a distant relative of ours and is Abraham 
Sturley’s clerk, is at his last gasp. I can’t hold out any longer. 
I’m riddled with fear. All day and all night long the deathbells 
are tolling—tolling. As we go home at night we run into men 
sweating under coffins stealing the dead bodies out to bury in 
the darkness so that the seal of plague may not be set on their 
doors. Yesterday one whole household was carried out, and the 
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men that carried them told how the walls were hoared and furred 
with a horrible steam that, they said, must have come from their 
dying breaths. 


If there was only somebody I could talk to, but there’s 
nobody. My father is so taken up with the work on New Place 
that he doesn’t think of the Plague. He seems even to have for- 
gotten Hamnet, he’s so full of himselfand his new plans. It is hard 
to believe that a grown up man could be so hedged round of his 
own vain imaginations that he can walk through the middle of 
these horrors with a smiling face, but there he goes day after day 
up and down streets full of death, his mind fizzing with plans of 
rooms and heights of roofs and placing of doors and windows, and 
hauling of timbers and joists and scrolls and carvings as if the 
plague and all its horrors were ten thousand miles away from him. 
What a happy unrespecting fellow he is. I wish I could be like 
him, but there’s no escape for me that way and my mother’s 
refuge is equally denied to me. 


“ Don’t you know it’s God’s holy will, Edmund. God’s will 
be done.”’ 

““ More like the devil’s will,’’ I muttered. 

“You mustn’t say things like that.” 

“But it’s true, mother. How could God will horrors like 
this. It isn’t to be believed.”’ 

“God’s will is the source of everything.”’ 


Today, as I turned the corner into Wood St., who should I 
run into but Mr. Aspinall. There was no time to turn. For weeks 
I had been managing to avoid him. 

‘““T have heard of your doings, Edmund,” he said. I made 
no answer. I had been stiffening my courage up to this meeting, 
but now that it had come, I was speechless. I watched his staring 
eyes. They weren’t threatening as I had expected them to be. 
They were almost friendly. 

“ Your conduct is troubling me, Edmund.”’ 

His voice was not angry. If I hadn’t known him, I would 
have said that there was trouble in it. “It isn’t your conduct 
that is troubling me most. Everybody now and then is likely 
to do wrong things—no, it isn’t your conduct. It is the character 
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that is in you emerging. Your mind was always dark, full of 
depressions and exaltations—lacking in rule. Yet, I had hopes, 
that with the growth of your reason—all that would pass.” 


He pointed his finger at my face. I watched the point of it, 
broad, blunt, unfeeling. 

‘Unstable as water. There was a time when I hoped that 
God might move upon the face of that unstable water—that I 
myself might raise such a wave as would set it in motion in one 
way—the breath of a great idea. It was not to be be 
He let his finger fall. 

‘“‘ The end is everything—but to you the end, which is every- 
thing for us all, to you the end means nothing, and now the tavern 
and this tavern-wench.” 

The words struck me like a blow. How did he know about 
Margaret ? My tongue was loosened at last. 

“Tt isn’t true what you think, Mr. Aspinall.”’ 

He held up his hand. 

“T have not said anything. If necessary, I shall protect 
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you 
‘Protect me—there is nothing to protect me from.” 

“There is witchcraft in her blood—her mother is known to 
be 2”) 


“ No—no—it isn’t true—it isn’t true—she told me all about 
that story herself——”’ 

I stopped. Margaret had said herself that her mother had 
powers—that her mother had them before her—that that was why 
she herself spoke to me that evening, asked me to give up com- 
ing to the inn—because of the things she could see in my face. 

“She warned me not to come to the Peacock—she herself ’’, 
I ended lamely. 

“The devil has many wiles. I must speak to your father. 
It was his fault more than yours e 


He went up the street. I stood watching him. His big ears 
stuck out under his flat hat filled me full of fear for Margaret. 
Mr. Barber had employed her as a drawer, she told me, because 
she could tell fortunes as well as serve the ale. He hates Mr. 
Aspinall, but if Mr. Aspinall raises his voice in the town against 
witchcraft, what can he do. 
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CHAPTER III 


To-day is my birthday, and it is a happy day for me, a thing 
I never expected. When the Summer is over I am to go to London. 
It is like the beginning of a new life. To-morrow is May day. 
The sun is shining, the blackbird with the nest in the ivy at the 
corner of the garden is fluting in a way that fills my heart, the 
plague is going, and a new life is opening up before me. When 
Winter comes I shall be in London. 

I feel sorry now for all the mockery I have made of Mr. 
Aspinall, for nobody could be better or kinder under those hard 
solemn ways of his. He is treating me as if I were his own brother, 
spending his evenings teaching me the French and Spanish and 
Italian languages. I never knew before how much respect he 
had for my learning in the Classics or for my brains. He says 
that, with my learning, I will go far, farther even than Will, who 
hasn’t half my scholarship. Soon I shall be able to read Dante 
and Boccacio and the great French and Spanish writers as easily 
as I read Livy or Eunpides. He has great plans for me, tells 
everybody that, with his teaching, I shall soon find a position in 
the house of some great Lord who needs a learned man who can 
read documents in any language, ancient or modern. He talks 
even of getting me a post in the household of the Earl of Essex 
himself, the greatest man in the realm. Henry Cuffe, one of the 
Earl’s Secretaries, was at Merton with him, and he has written 
to him on my behalf. Henry Cuffe, he says, is a power in Essex 
House, can do anything with the Earl. Heaven knows what is in 
front of me. But I still hanker after a player’s life. See what 
Will has made of it. If only I can be like him ; how happy I 
could be after all those days of deadly fear. 

May 7th. Willis here. He came down from London to take 
over New Place. To-day we have been moving into it. There is 
no house in town like it, a great house with two barns, two gardens 
and two orchards. I cannot tell which of the gardens I like best. 
The flower garden is all knotted most curiously with beds of 
strange design and trellises and an arbour and high hedges of most 
fantastic shape. In the orchard there is grass finely shorn and 
a thick pleached alley with interlacing boughs of sweet brier and 
privet. My mother can talk of nothing but mint and parsley and 
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apricots and dew-berries and pruning and grafting and digging 
and dunging. 


I almost wish I weren’t going to London. This is a place I 
could be happy in, but I will have all the Summer here, and I 
shall perhaps come back like Will, a great man. Who would have 
thought when he was leaving Stratford that, inside a dozen years, 
he would come back to buy New Place. Yet he had no one to 
help, not like me. Now he is determined that there will be nothing 
wanting to ensure my success. The Italian fencing master who 
gives lessons to the sons of the gentry of Warwickshire is to be 
hired to teach me the use of the rapier and to give me practice 
in his own language. The Italian dancing master who teaches the 
Lavalto and the Coranto and other Court measures to the sons 
and daughters of the noble houses around Stratford is to give me 
lessons all the Summer. If I fail, it will not be through lack of 
opportunity. Will has even brought me from London a copy of 
the book on Brachygraphy which shows you how to write whole 
words with only one sign, so that you can take down speech as 
fast as a speaker can utter it, a most useful accomplishment if I 
am to become a secretary to some great man. 


Margaret is gone, no one knows where. They say at the inn 
that she gave no warning. When I went to her mother’s house 
at the corner of the wood, the woman drove away with curses. 
Mr. Aspinall was the person I suspected most to have worked 
against her, but he assured me to-day that he had made no move 
against her, though he is glad she is gone. 


I suspect everyone, even my mother, but suspecting is no 
use. Why did Margaret not bid good-bye to me? When I told 
her that I was to go to London, she turned her head away, and 
went quickly to serve a customer. It mattered nothing to her. 
When I met her the next day she was the same as ever and, when 
I began to tell her why I was to leave Stratford, she said it was all 
for the best. To-day my mother hinted that she had gone to 
London to be there before me, but it isn’t true. Margaret is not 
trying to follow me, as my mother fears. They cannot understand 
the friendship that was between us, cannot believe that a young 
man and a young woman could be such friends, unless there was 
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something else between them. But there is nothing else. Margaret 
is the sort who is full of pity for those that are down. When she 
saw me in dread of the plague, she couldn’t help comforting me. 


To-morrow I am to start for London. Richard Quiney has 
to go there on urgent law business for the Corporation of Stratford 
and he is to take me with him. So I shall not be likely to meet 
any troubles on the way through ignorance of the roads or the 
inns, as Richard Quiney has made the journey often before. This 
has eased my mother’s mind, and another thing that has brought 
her great satisfaction is that Will has already arranged that in 
London I am to stay with Richard Field, the printer, who is a 
townsman of ours, and has made so great a name for himself in 
London as a publisher of books and pamphlets that he has a big 
business with many apprentices. 


My mother hopes, I think, that I may become one of his 
apprentices, but I have other thoughts, and so, I hope, has Will. 

If only my mind were free of anxiety about what has become 
of Margaret, I should be happy. I have had all the long Summer 
and Autumn days here in Stratford—one of the brightest and 
longest Summers I have known. Now, with the Winter drawing 
in, I shall not be sorry to leave the country for the streets. 


CHAPTER IV 


The new clothes have come, a green doublet with a peascod 
belly, so stiff and starched that I can scarcely bend in it, a plum- 
coloured breeches puffed out before and behind and, on top of it 
all, a ruff that piles up around my neck like a cartwheel, making 
me look for all the world like a courting pigeon. While I was 
walking up and down trying to feel less like a performing monkey 
in them, Field came in and stood looking at me, his silence giving 
out the usual condemnatory smoke. His drab doublet was giving 
me the same damnation. His flat breeches and his cropped hair 
and his grey flat collar were giving it out. 

‘How much did you say the clothes cost ?’’ he asked. 

“T didn’t say anything about it,” I said. “I haven't counted 
up the cost yet.”’ 
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“TI don’t blame you. I expect that the price of three good 
fields went in the breeches alone.” 

‘‘ There or thereabouts,” I admitted. 

‘In my day a farmer’s fields had other purposes,” he said. 

‘A farmer’s fields have to serve a good many purposes,” I 
remarked sapiently ‘‘ always had, and I expect that farms were 
paying for fine clothes in those days too.”’ 

‘““T expect they were,” he said, “‘ the farmer is everybody’s 
beast of burden, the ass that has to carry all the fardels.”’ 

“And the ass that threw me off his back,’’ I reminded him. 
“You know yourself how they all wanted to be rid of me at the 
Prce.s, 


He said nothing to that. When you thought you had him 
cornered, you found a shield of silence thrust into your face, but 
his silence didn’t mean consent—never does. You can never turn 
him aside. You can’t turn any of his friends aside. They are the 
latter day saints surrounded by a world of evil, and they make 
no truck with it. It is less than a month since I came up here 
to seek my fortune and already I hate their saintliness more than 
I hated the smell of the tannery at home, though God knows I 
thought I could never hate anything so much. 

“They didn’t know what they were driving you into,” he 
said at last. ‘‘ If they did, they wouldn’t have apprenticed you to 
the devil.” 

I struck an attitude. 

“There was a lady gave me her hand to kiss to-day,’ I 
minced. “ This is her garter my dagger is hanging on, and she 
does so commend and approve my apparel.”’ 


There were days when he could be appeased by the mockery 
of the ways of the young gallants. Now he was not appeased. 
He sat on a bench and sighed. His musty black clothes were 
pressing on me, pushing my face back into the dirt from which 
I was trying to rise. God’s odds, why couldn’t the man let me 
alone? Wasn’t my own lack of confidence bad enough without 
this damp disbelief coming to smother the bit of life that is trying 
to flicker up to meet this new world that is in front of me. 

‘Life anywhere is what a man makes of it,” I said. 

“ Aye,” he answered, “it’s what a man makes of it, and 
what a man makes of it is what he’s able to make of it.” 
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e And why the devil can’t I make as much of it as anybody 
else ? ”’ 

“ Because it isn’t your way. If I know anything about you, 
what you need above all things is a life of decency and order— 
the life a good citizen can lead. The life you’re going to try isn’t 
that that sort of life!” 

“ Tt was the life my father wanted me to lead,” I said, ‘“‘ and 
anyway what’s the good of talking when Gilbert has the farm 
and Richard the tannery, and neither they nor their wives want 
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me. 


“You could get a position here in London town amongst 
God fearing people,” he said. 

“Much good my Latin and Greek and Spanish and Italian 
would be to me as an apprentice boy in London town.” 

“A man could fare worse,” he said, ‘‘ even if he had as much 
Latin and Greek as would fill a library,” 

“T’ve got the place now,’ I said. ‘‘ I couldn’t change even 
if I wanted to.” 

He shook his head. 

“T think that’s Mary with the supper I hear coming in below. 
You’d better take off those clothes. They would not go so well 
with our supper-table.”’ 

“T’m sorry I’m not carrying your approval with me,” I said, 

“You're not carrying my disapproval either. What does 
a man like me know about life in a theatre? Whatever way 
you're appointed to go—you’ll go. If you’re to be saved—you'll 
be saved.” 

‘“ Which means that I never had a choice in the matter,” 
I remarked. 

He went over to the window and stood looking down at the 
street with his hands behind his back. From a window in the house 
opposite two girls were peeping across at us, trying to see me in 
my new clothes. He turned away. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “ perhaps, but you’re free to take off 
these clothes now, and Mary hates the dinner to get cold.”’ 

And so farewell to Master Field and Mistress Field and the 
streets of London that I thought I would love, until I saw them. 
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To-morrow morning I get clear of their smells and their filth and 
their gloom, for the Globe, thank the gods, is outside the walls 
where the sunlight plays all day on the river and on the silks 
and satins and the plumed hats and the ladies’ faces in the boats 
and barges. To-morrow I sail out from this dirty harbour into 
that wide bright sea. I feel like making a song about it. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE POETRY 
OF GARCIA LORCA 


By Edward C. Riley 


EDERICO GARCIA LORCA is a legend. He was one of 
those rare persons who have something of legend about 
them while they live. His death added to that legend 

some of the mystery that invests the martyr, although he was in 
fact no more a martyr than any of the other million persons who 
died in the Civil War. But where does the myth end and the 
man begin? No easy task awaits the biographer of Lorca— 
for his definitive biography has yet to be written. There are, 
indeed, many biographical sketches of him, and some are admirable 
as far as they go, but all are dismally incomplete. Obscure as 
are the exact circumstances of his death—and I recently heard 
in Spain three totally different accounts of this—much of his life 
is little less so. Everyone remembers him—that is part of the 
trouble—; everyone has anecdotes. Federico would certainly 
be surprised if he knew how many intimate friends he has had. 
He is the modern Spanish poet best known outside Spain. And 
yet how misrepresented both within and without! He has been 
the victim of his admirers more than of his detractors. He has 
been given political labels that he would have been the first to 
disavow. Now he is accepted as much by the Nationalist regime 
as by its opponents, who first adopted him after his death. At 
last, it seems, justice begins to be done him. For if ever there 
was an unpolitical poet, it is Lorca. 
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Passion, Mr. Pearse Hutchinson said in a recent article in 
Envoy, is what makes Lorca great. Articulate passion. That 
is, passion made words and the words made poetry. Genius is 
its own justification, and one may read, and be moved by Lorca’s 
poetry without concerning oneself with anything save the poem 
in front of one. But he is occasionally bewildering ; his language 
is sometimes obscure and often apparently extravagant. The 
foreign reader must have some comprehension of Lorca’s Spanish 
background if Lorca is to mean to him even a part of what he can 
mean to a Spaniard. It is the purpose of this article to consider 
a few aspects of that background and then we may look, for a 
moment, at the man within the poetry. 


It is a peculiarity of Spanish literature that much of its 
greatest writing achieves greatness in proportion as it is an 
expression of certain national characteristics, of something that 
can only be called lo espafiol. As with bull-fighting or flamenco 
singing, unless the foreigner will at least try to learn how to be 
an aficionado, he is, if not repelled, at any rate left cold. Of 
course there are exceptions. Cervantes is as universal as he is 
Spanish. But to how many who know all about Racine and 
Ronsard, say, are Lope de Vega and Gongora really anything 
more than names? Yet—if such things may be measured—the 
genius of the two Spaniards is no less than that of the Frenchmen. 

The espanolismo of Lorca is as intense as that of Lope or 
Gongora, but inevitably outside the Spanish-speaking world it 
has been neglected. His fame abroad has rested on three main 
foundations: first, and principally, the passionate lyricism that 
knows neither frontiers nor barriers of time ; second, such of his 
artistry as has survived translation ; third—it is to be regretted 
—the sordid glamour of his death. But his eshanolismo cannot 
be rendered in another idiom at all. 

To take first the most striking feature of his verse, the 
imagery. It is drawn very largely from the Spanish, and in 
particular the Andalusian landscape. Like that landscape in 
real life, it hits you with something almost like a physical impact. 
There is nothing mild or vague or half-tone about it. It is a 
compound of extremes—burning deserts and luxuriant gardens, 
snow-topped mountain ranges and slow red rivers. It is brutal, 
voluptuous, stark, delicate, fragrant, exuberant, melancholy. 
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The air has a limpidity that is almost luminous. Abounding 
elemental vitality lies sunk in passive somnolence. Here is Lorca 
describing a moment of an Andalusian afternoon : 


La tarde loca de higueras The afternoon mad with fig trees 
y de rumores calientes and warm sounds 
cae desmayada en los muslos falls swooning on the wounded 
heridos de los jinetes. thighs of the horsemen. 

(‘“‘ Reyerta.’’) (‘‘ The Quarrel.’’) 


Here are impressions of sight, sound and feeling mingled in a 
single picture, caught and described in the only possible way. It 
is a procedure habitual to Lorca, but not especially original. 
Gongora, poet of Cérdoba three centuries before, for one, did the 
same sort of thing. 


Lorca discerns two Cérdobas, and in a few selected images 
gives us the city in its setting by the broad Guadalquivir, and the 
city of buildings—Roman, Arab and Spanish : 


Blanda Cérdoba de juncos, Gentle Cérdoba of rushes, 
Cérdoba de arquitectura... Cordoba of architecture... 
Dos Cérdobas de hermosura. Two Cérdobas of beauty. 
Cérdoba quebrada en chorros. Cérdoba broken in streams. 
Celeste Cordoba enjuta. Celestial dry Cérdoba. 


(“San Rafael — Cordoba ’’) 


The most illiterate Covdobés would know at once how true a 
description that was. 


The poet’s feeling for his province is characteristic of any 
Andalusian. Sr. Ortega y Gasset, in his Theory of Andalusia, 
has some pertinent observations to make on this subject : 


Every Andalusian has the wonderful notion that to be an Andalusian 
is a piece of fantastic good luck with which he has been favoured. . . . One 
must insist on this primary root of the Andalusian character, this peculiar 
enthusiasm for its slice of the planet... . The union of man and earth 
is not a mere fact here, but is idealized and almost a myth. ... The Andalusian 
transplanted cannot go on being an Andalusian ; his peculiarity evaporates 
and disappears. Because being an Andalusian means living with Andalusian 
soil, responding to its cosmic favours, being obedient to its atmospheric 
imspirations. 
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The utter inadequacy of a literal translation of Lorca’s 
poetry into English is already quite as apparent in this essay as 
elsewhere. Mr. Roy Campbell, himself one of the least unsuccess- 
ful of Lorca’s translators, sums up in a trenchant epigram what 
Lorca’s fate has been : 


Not only did he lose his life 
By shots assassinated : 
But with a hatchet and a knife 
Was after that—translated ! 


Even to Spaniards Lorca’s poetic imagery is sometimes bold and 
startling, like the landscape ; but it is not usually obscure, and 
never silly. In translation it is frequently both. It is not always 
the translator’s fault. What is he to do with “ voz de clavel 
varonil ’’ for instance ?>—“‘ Voice of manly carnation’’! What, 
in any case, is he to do with a word as hopelessly unmusical as 
“carnation,’’ when Spanish offers you “clavel’’! In Spanish 
such a phrase is not silly at all. A characteristic of ordinary 
Andalusian speech is the use of striking imagery. Words like 
“uecammation;. » bull.’ 7 rose, moon: ~~ blood,” ~ “silver, > so 
abundant in Lorca, are not unusual images in popular speech 
and are commonplaces of songs and popular poetry. Andalusian 
verse as far back as the Arabs has a tradition of great plasticity, 
colour and luminosity. 

Like all the great Spanish poets he exploits to the full the 
musical qualities of the language, and he will use words at times 
for the pure beauty of their sounds alone. He even, on rare 
occasions, coins words. ‘‘ Luna lunera’”’ and “ noche que noche 
nochera,” he says, where “lunera”’ and “ nochera,’’ apart from 
their suggestive qualities and their obvious association with 
“moon ” and “ night’ are meaningless. Or he repeats a word : 
“por el monte, monte, monte,’ again simply for the sake of the 
sound and the semi-hypnotic effect of the repetition. He is even 
more sensitive than most writers to the musical beauties of the 
language, for besides being a poet (as well as a painter of con- 
siderable talent), he is a musician of no mean order—and 
incidentally one of whom Manuel de Falla had the highest opinion. 

The vocal nature of so much of his verse is evident too in his 


use of such devices as exclamation, where the speaker or singer 
B 
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is relied upon to invest the words with the necessary emotion and 
surcharge of suggestion. This is particularly so in the book of 
poems called Poema del cante jondo (Poem of Cante jondo), where 
the musical motif of Andalusian gipsy song is especially pro- 
nounced : 


Cristo moreno The dark Christ 
pasa passes 
de lirio de Judea from the lily of Judea 
a clavel de Espafia. to the carnation of Spain. 
jMiradlo por donde viene ! See where he comes! 
(“‘ Saeta.”) 


and there are the pure interjections characteristic of flamenco and 
cante jondo : 


; Ay petenera gitana ! Ay, gipsy petenera ! 
j Yayay petenera ! Yayay, petenera ! 
(“‘ Falseta.’’) 


Lorca’s complete identification of himself with his people is 
one of the principal features of his espatolismo. It is another 
peculiar feature of poets of the past like Lope de Vega and Goéngora. 
While preserving their individuality and their personal artistic 
integrity, they are able to merge themselves with that current of 
essentially anonymous popular poetry that has persisted in Spain 
since the Middle Ages and which, although at times the stream 
yas dwindled to a trickle, has never entirely dried up. 


Voces de muerte sonaron Voices of death resounded 
cerca del Guadalquivir .. . near the Guadalquivir .. . 
(‘‘ Muerte de Antofiito el Camborio.”’) (‘‘ The Death of Antofiito el Camborio.”’) 


—That might have been a sixteenth-century ballad, but in fact 
it is Lorca. He brings the ballad back to life in his Romancero 
gitano (Gipsy Ballads) as it had not lived since the sixteenth 
century. There is nothing “ arty-crafty”’ in his efforts. The 
diligent folklorist inspired him with horror. He found his material 
among a people for whom a tradition of popular verse 
still existed, a tradition more oral than written. He 
composed as one of these people for themselves, because 
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he was a part of these people. He composed poems and 
songs which were often being recited and sung long before they 
were ever committed to print. People were sometimes at a loss 
to know whether a song of his was original or whether it was a 
piece he had unearthed from the store of age-old compositions. 
Such was his mastery of a traditional form. 


Lorca’s extraordinary facility, his powers of improvisation 
and his easy association with the traditional and popular have led 
many people to stamp him rather too blithely a “ non-intellectual’”’ 
poet. There is some truth in this, if by “ intellectual ”’ poet they 
mean such an one as Rubén Dario, say, or Gerardo Diego. 
But they also say that Lorca read little and thought less. I 
have the most serious doubts about this assertion. Can one 
really claim that Lorca had not an ample acquaintance with 
literature, ancient and modern, after reading one or two of his 
published lectures—the exquisite Teoria y juego del duende (Theory 
and practice of the Goblin) for instance, or the brilliant appreci- 
ation of Géngora, which is a serious and valuable contribution ot 
the study of that most difficult poet ? Is it likely that he could 
have been the close friend of Salvador Dali and Manuel de Falla, 
and have known well poets like Gerardo Diego, Rafael Alberti, 
Pedro Salinas, Jorge Guilllén and Damaso Alonso, without being 
well abreast of contemporary trends in the artistic and literary 
worlds ? If he did not care to associate himself with any par- 
ticular movement, any of the “‘ isms ”’ of the twenties and ’thirties, 
need he have been oblivious to them? He does not stand aloof 
and alone. He has his place among the Spanish poets of his 
generation. 


“Lorca never thinks!’ said an Argentine writer. This is 
one of those brilliantly half-true remarks. It is true to the 
extent that in his own poetry Lorca works far more from intuition 
and imagination than from ordered processes of reasoning. True 
to the extent that Lorca is no theorist, by which I mean that he 
scarcely ever composes to a theory. But not true to the extent 
that Lorca is an artist and therefore well aware of the exigencies 
of his poetic form of expression. Art is very rarely sacrificed by 
Lorca. It is very seldom quite drowned, even when the inner 
voice is overwhelmingly loud and insistent. Even in the poems 
of El Poeta en Nueva York (The Poet in New York), so often called 
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chaotic and anarchical, there is, I believe, a great deal more 
deliberate art than is generally thought. His poetry is born in 
the heart, and, although he is aware that Reason must harness 
Inspiration, the conventionally rational is not permitted to impose 
itself on the strange processes of the unconscious mind any more 
than the necessities of Art demand. 


As for being no theorist, the reason of that is, generally 
speaking, that Lorca expressly chooses not to theorise. I say 
‘generally speaking ’ because in fact he has two poems, both of 
an experimental nature (in hexameters)—exercises, the poet 
called them—the Oda a Salvador Dali and the Oda al Santisimo 
Sacramento, which are concerned with aesthetics. His views on the 
whole subject of poetry he once stated in a recorded conversation 
with Gerardo Diego. By his words it is clear that for Lorca 
Poetry is ultimately a Mystery (the corollary of that being that 
if there is no Mystery there is no Poetry) : 


But what am I to say about Poetry? What can I say about those 
clouds, about that sky? Look, look, look at them, look at it and nothing 
more. You will understand that a poet cannot say anything about Poetry. 
Leave that to the critics and professors. But neither you nor I nor any poet 
knows what Poetry is. . . 


There we have the deliberately non-thinking, non-theorising 
Lorca. But it is the artist who thoroughly knows his metier that 
goes on : 


In my lectures I have sometimes spoken of Poetry, but the one thing 
I cannot talk about is my own poetry. And not because I am unaware of 
what I am doing. On the contrary, if it is true that I am a poet by the 
grace of God—or the devil—it is also true that I am one by the grace of 
technique and of effort and of realising exactly what a poem is. 


Naturally, no poet can keep himself out of his poetry. But 
he can control, to 2 certain extent, how much of himself he puts 
in. Lorca is an intensely personal poet. He insinuates himself 
in a thousand ways into his poems, where often—apart from his 
inevitable Godlike presence as creator of the poem—one does not 
suspect he is at all. This is, of course, closely connected with 
that power to be at once individual artist and anonymous poet 
of an age-old tradition. 
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Most of the poems of the exquisitely lyrical and musical 
Canciones and the tormented Poeta en Nueva York are intensely 
and obviously personal. Others are as intensely, but less obviously 
so. In these the poet often projects his state of heart as a land- 
scape or renders it in some other concrete imagery. There is an 
extraordinary emotion behind what often looks like the most 
impersonal description. It is an aesthetic emotion, which is a 
great feature of much Spanish poetry. (We have it taken to a 
pitch of unsurpassed intensity in the apparently quite dehumanised 
Soledades of Géngora). Lorca feels a scene, even more than— 
with his painter’s eye—he sees it. To take one slight instance, 
simpler than many: the cry of pure feeling in the brief poem 
“Flor”? from Canciones : 


El magnifico sauce The magnificent willow 
de la lluvia cafa. of rain fell. 

j Oh la luna redonda Oh, the round moon 
sobre las ramas blancas! over the white branches ! 


There is the same intensity of personal emotion when he 
speaks through other persons in his poems. Here is another 
example from a poem in which is also found one of the constantly 
recurring motifs of his poetry: the longing to be something lese. 
The poem is the deliciously nonsensical, but poignant “ Cancién 
tonta’”’ (“‘ Silly Song ’’) : 


Mama. Mother. 
Yo quiero ser de plata. I want to be made of silver. 


Hijo. Son. 
tendras mucho frio. you'll be very cold. 


Mama. Mother. 


Yo quiero ser de agua. 


Hijo. 
tendras mucho frio. 


Mama. 
Boérdame en tu almohada. 


j Eso si! 
; Ahora mismo ! 


I want to be made of water. 


Son. 
you'll be very cold. 


Mother. 
Embroider me on your pillow. 


That I will do! 
Right away! 
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This identification with other people—who are not only the 
creatures of Lorca’s imagination, but may also be identified in a 
wider sense with the actual Andalusian people themselves—is 
found especially in the Poema del cante jondo. And, perhaps 
above all, in the Romancero gitano. 

For Lorca the Gipsy embodies certain elemental human 
qualities. Therefore he is part himself, part Lorca, and part 
universal. Lorca’s Gipsy is as close to Nature as can be. He is 
human and heisasymbol. He personifies certain human passions, 
emotions and dreams. He is a creature “ of bronze and dream.” 
The Gipsy takes on many different characters, man or woman. 
It may be the unnamed “‘ Gipsy Nun ’’, or the “ legitimate gipsy ” 
who takes his woman to the river; the melancholy Soledad 
Montoya (notice the name—“‘ Solitude’’), or the proud and 
magnificent Antonio Torres Heredia. The Gipsy is constantly 
struggling with all that is alien and non-gipsy. It may be the 
sometimes malevolent forces of Nature (‘‘ Preciosa and the 
Wind ”’), or it may be the worst enemy of all—Man. It is the 
Spanish Civil Guard, which, in the ballad of that name, symbolises 
Man, the enemy—the bureaucratic, gun-bearing, truncheon- 
wielding side of civilisation. 

In one instance only, by a curious caprice, does Lorca intro- 
duce himself openly, if somewhat enigmatically, into the 
Romancero gitano. It isin “‘ The Death of Antonito el Camborio”’: 


—Ay Federico Garcia, Ay, Federico Garcia, 
llama a la Guardia Civil! call the Civil Guard ! 


But he sharés the gipsies’ passions and loves and dreams He 
shares their struggle and, above all, he shares the pain of their 
lonely grief. The “soul’s incurable loneliness” is the basis of 
all that is tragic in Lorca. It is not just mute and passive loneli- 
ness: it is the loneliness of yearning without attainment and 
striving without fulfilment. 


j Oh pena de los gitanos! Oh, grief of the gipsies ! 
Pena limpia y siempre sola. Pure and ever solitary grief. 
j Oh pena de cause oculto Oh, grief of hidden river bed 
y madrugada remota ! and distant dawn ! 


The grief of the gipsy, Soledad, is the grief of Garcia Lorca. 


THE NOVELS OF FORREST REID 


By George Buchanan 


UITE early, you come upon a passage in Following Darkness, 
which shows the general approach, though the words are 
Peter Waring’s : 

_ “The only people I can imagine it pleasant to write for are 
quite young people. They might lend your work a sort of charm 
by reading their own youth and enthusiasm into it.... In 
the foreground there must be the portrait of a boy, but painted 
in the manner of Rembrandt rather than Bronzino. By this I 
mean there will be less of firm, clear outline, than of light and 
shadow. The danger is that in the end there may be too much 
shadow ; but at least I shall not, in the manner of a writer of 
fiction, have sacrificed my subject for the sake of gaining an 
additional brightness and vivacity. The spirit of youth is not 
merely bright and vivacious ; above all, it is not merely thought- 
less and noisy. It is melancholy, dreamy, passionate; it is 
admirable, and it is base; it is full of curiosity ; it is healthy, 
and it is morbid ; it is animal, and it is spiritual ; sensual, yet 
filled with vague half-realised yearnings after an ideal—that is 
to say, it is the spirit of life itself, which can never be adequately 
indicated by the description of a fight or of a football match.” 

As an artist, then, Forrest Reid set out to create, in the main, 
at the eye-level of a boy; but to create with all the resources of 
a mature artist, nourished on Anatole France and Henry James. 
Don’t be misled by the reference to Rembrandt: as his work 
grew, and in his best period, the work was delicate, exact, sunny, 
as well as shadowy. The imaginative and mature treatment of 
an immature subject has been objected to; but it has behind it, 
for example, the pastoral tradition, without the artificialities 
into which pastoral sometimes fell. Forrest Reid’s work, indeed, 
has a pastoral quality. 

In book after book, we see humorous, gentle, intelligent 
boys wandering on seashores, in woods, along rivers, in the gardens 
of houses. There is a whole gallery of them—Peter Waring, 
Denis Bracknel, Brian Westby, Tom Barbour, Grif Weston, 
Beach Traill—who would not take happily to life in an industrial 
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city ; who have a sensitive leaning towards the dumb natural 
life of a landscape, to the extent at times of an adoration of certain 
phenomena, such as the moon, or the whisperings of what A.E. 
called the Earth Breath. They seem to have a solid country or 
suburban home behind them, where figures of the realistic, some- 
times rather critical, adult world dwell. But among them is 
usually an older, sympathetic woman, who displays the right 
helpfulness towards the soul-sickness that occasionally overtakes 
these highly developed boys. 

The boys are, if you like, pagans; they are preoccupied 
with a kind of lyrical joy in natural living. They are affectionate 
and innocent and ready to worship what is innocent and good. 
And so they move before us, on their simple courses, involving 
affection, mystery and wonder: sometimes moody, loitering in 
churchyards ; sometimes humorous, and argumentative; upon 
detailed occupations—caterpillar races, bonfires, getting up a 
play, making an aquarium or raft, riding bicycles, going on picnics, 
et cetera. 

The boys’ closeness to nature is evident in a common love 
of animals, not the sentimental exploitation of animals under 
the name of “ pets,” but a recognition and acceptance of the 
animals’ own life. When Demophon met a centaur, he thought 
at first 1t was a ghost, but went towards it. “ To tell the truth,” 
Demophon is shown as reflecting, ‘‘if he had thought it to be a 
human ghost he would not have ventured near it ; but the ghost 
of a beast could do no harm, since there is no such thing as an 
evil beast.”’ 


Or, again, Tom Barbour looks at a frog: ‘‘ He was as still 
as if he had been carved in bright stone; yet now and again 
Tom could see him breathing. And suddenly it struck him 
with a little shock of surprise that this frog was one of the most 
lovely things he had ever beheld. He was lovely. In his shaping 
there was a delicacy and a perfection that could hardly be possible 
in so large a creature as a human being, or was it that most human 
beings were faulty specimens and did not come nearly so close to 
their own perfect type as frogs and other animals did to theirs ? 
Why was that ?”’ 

(I digress to comment: this is a good example of what we 
have called the pastoral aspect, in the sense that the boy would 
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not, in fact, have expressed such ideas ; but those ideas, as given 
by a mature artist, enable us to enter into the boy’s feeling. 
That epitomises the nature of Forrest Reid’s achievement.) 


In these novels, with these boys, we have turned our backs 
on the Gothic distances; these boys are not peering into the 
future, or at far horizons. We have, in our own Ulster, entered 
into a Greek sense of the present, where objects stand clear, 
recognisable and according to their own nature, in a mild, not a 
strong, sunshine. Perhaps the quality Forrest Reid most liked, 
and which he expressed in novel after novel, was this spring-like 
freshness, this lyricism of here and now. In our Western Society, 
as Flaubert was already pointing out, thought has become anxiety 
about the future. With the stories of these boys, too young yet 
for that mutilation, Forrest Reid has been able to recapture and 
restore the love of objects in the foreground, for their own sake. 
We see lively intelligences at play with the immediate. 

To this realisation of a lively visible existence Forrest Reid 
has endeavoured to add the dimension of depth, not by rejecting 
or decrying the visible, but by opening dream passages through 
it, dreams that do not make the visible world faint, but often 
intensify or add to its richness. Behind this world that we see 
another is near, a platonic landscape, an Eden, but the important 
fact is the nearness. Peter Waring remarks: “‘ This was the 
very day on which . . . one might find a magic door leading into a 
strange country that was yet close at hand. For all my life long 
I had had the feeling that such a country was there.”” And is it 
not the increasing nearness that is the point of the closing sentences 
of Young Tom? 

“Next moment the darkness vanished, and he had a vision 
of a wide, curving beach of yellow sand, where children were 
playing in the sunlight at the edge of a timeless sea. They were 
building castles on the sand, and their happy voices reached him 
—gay, innocent, laughing. Vision or memory, the scene brought 
with it no feeling of strangeness, only the sense of returning to 
a lovely and familiar place, which would always be there, though 
at times it might be hidden from him.... The dark blue water 
stretched out and out under a golden haze, till it met the softer, 
paler blue of the sky. That happy shore he knew—and it was 
drawing closer, it seemed very near, already less dream than 
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reality. For he could feel the warm sun on his hands and face, 
and he had to step back quickly as a small wave curled over and 
broke, melting and hissing, in a thin line of foam at his feet... .” 


And as there is a more real reality, so there are also more 
real persons: visitors or ghosts, or even gods. Hermes in 
Demophon, Ralph Seaford in Young Tom, Gamelyn in The 
Retreat, the rejuvenated Stephen in Uncle Stephen. In Peter 
Waring the human boy seems at times to be on the side of the 
visitors, the ghosts. Looking through a window at people in a 
house, he says: ‘‘ Myself motionless and detached, I had the 
strange impression of watching those others gliding steadily on 
and on in time .. . as if they were moving away from me in time 
that had become also space—moving away, never to return. . .” 

Before I comment on the significance of what I have been 
describing, let us pause for a moment on the subject of Forrest 
Reid’s novels as novels. 

You will feel and see that the basic drive is poetic. He 
stands with the few writers who aim at a novel that is a poem 
as much as a poetic drama is a poem. In Brian Westby he puts 
these words into the boy’s mouth: ‘‘ What you want me to write 
is a kind of poetry. I’m to dump down a poem and pretend it’s 
a short story.” 


Forrest Reid blundered at first because of this aim; he did 
not know how to achieve it. The poetry of the novel, as a French 
critic has pointed out, is the most secret of all poesies, for it is 
translated in episodes, facts, concrete actions, and in the simplest 
language. Should the novelist allow a sing-song or pathetic 
note to intrude he will kill the interior poem. Then Forrest 
Reid learned all the craft of the novel as it was being written at 
that time. This led to a little of what we might call, for want of 
a better term, novelese, a fault from which his master Henry 
James was hardly exempt. It was not till he was nearly fifty 
that he shook himself free and was able to write with a happy 
balance, according to his real needs. He was able to dispense 
with painstaking description, to cut out incidents and action 
introduced merely to make his novel resemble a conventional 
notion of the novel, as if the reader wished to ask himself, “‘ What 
will happen next ?”’ every few pages. He found a greater art 
in making the reader content with what is happening; and 
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reluctant to hasten elsewhere. In other words he became tech- 
nically more capable of building up a vivid present (the Greek 
sense of time, of which I have already spoken). His Tom Barbour 
trilogy represents the satisfactory attainment, late in life, of what 
he had all along wished. 


As to the more normal requirements, the delineation, 
narrative and amiable conversation, these are at a level of 
mastery, where they appear simple and effortless, and, as in great 
works, reposeful. He describes emotional experiences, said a 
Manchester Guardian critic, ‘‘ with a purity free from afterthought 
and explanation, that recalls some of the music of Mozart.” 


Now we know that the general attitude of the novels, this 
at-home-ness with nature, and this willingness to personify it, 
not monotheistically, but in an almost family way, is commonly 
called “ pagan.” The title Apostate given to his first autobio- 
graphy announces Forrest Reid’s rupture with the Christianity 
he saw round him in his youth, and he describes in it “‘ that definite 
revolt from Christianity which was precipitated by, and which 
immediately followed on, my confirmation.’’ About this I want 
to make, two points which I shall not, however, carry here to a 
final analysis. 


The first point is that, in his apostacy, and as may be seen 
throughout the novels, Forrest Reid was not turning from religion 
as such, but looking for a form, less patriarchal, more matriarchal, 
than was about him. This is a psychological aspect, suggested 
to me by the work of the psychologists Ian and Jane Suttie, 
which I doubt if he himself had overtly recognised. It’s a reflec- 
tion that has occurred to me since his death, and for that reason 
I had never discussed it with him. But it sets the whole Forrest 
Reid gesture in a fresh light. 

The grimmer aspects of a late Victorian piety, which seem 
to have been Forrest Reid’s only experience of Christianity, were 
certainly patriarchal, and designed to arouse feelings of guilt in 
the child. ‘‘ It was not so much,” he says, “ that I disbelieved 
in the Christian creed (though I did now disbelieve in it) as that 
temperamentally I was antagonistic to this religion, to its 
doctrines, its theory of life, the shadow it cast across the earth.” 
Making a bold summary, we might say that the clergy and the 
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fathers, who appear in the books, are often seen as trying to 
make the boy feel emotions of sin and guilt ; they do not accept 
the boy as he is, especially his imaginativeness; are always 
seeking to alter or punish; to establish their righteousness as 
against Ais; and are, in general, something hostile or at least 


unsympathetic. 
Turn now to the moment when Greek culture, or Greek 
paganism, is discovered and accepted. ‘‘I hung a print of a 


bust of Socrates on the wall of my bedroom, with another of the 
Hermes of Praxiteles ; and these were to be my guardians, human 
and divine. But I had no learning; this paganism was a sub- 
jective thing, bearing no closer relation to reality than did my 
imagined Greece, which was merely a glorified reflection of my 
own countryside: while in my reading of Greek poetry and 
philosophy I was principally busy to find a confirmation of my 
private point of view. Certainly I seemed to find it—found an 
expression of thoughts and emotions and dreams that had haunted 
me from childhood. It was all, in truth, an emotion rather than 
a creed, reaching me through my senses much more than through 
my intellect. It was a paganism softened, orientalised, I dare 
say, to bring it into accord with what I desired; nevertheless, 
what appealed to me was to be found in the literature of Greece 
and not elsewhere.”’ 


I would reinforce the subjective aspect by a quotation from 
his book on Yeats: “ All profound beliefs are (based) upon a 
temperamental demand ; arrived at intuitively and not materially 
strengthened by reason. Argument, dialectic, is ever a secondary 
affair, produced principally for others, and only a little for oneself. 
It is a superficial embroidery upon faith, which is drawn from a 
deeper well, into which we allow ourselves from time to time to 
sink, consciously or unconsciously, for our soul’s sake. It is as 
though we brought our philosophy with us, as Wordsworth thought 
we did, from some former life ; for no man who is born a pessimist 
will ever reason himself into optimism, and no man who is born a 
mystic will ever be happy in an atmosphere of materialism. . . .” 


Again in the same book he writes: ‘‘ As a matter of fact, 
it is not in every case so easy to nail oneself down to a definite 
creed... . To a poet, above all, whatever appeals strongly to his 
imagination tends to pass out of the world of imagination into 
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that of reality. In a sense he is not sure, and in another sense 
he zs sure. A thing has only to be sufficiently beautiful for it to 
become a part of his faith, a part of his religion. This is what 
Keats meant when he wrote his celebrated phrase, ‘ Beauty is 
truth, truth beauty.’ ” 

I have quoted at some length to underline what he calls 
“temperamental demand.” Now let us see it feeling towards, 
and creating, the appropriate shapes. Again from Apostate, 
these words: “ A mysterious and deep understanding, it seemed 
to me, had existed in that far-off age between man and nature, 
and this understanding I shared to-day, or thought I shared. 
There were hours when I could pass into nature, and feel the grass 
growing, and float with the clouds through the transparent air ; 
when I could hear the low breathing of the earth, when the colour 
and smell of it were so close to me that I seemed to lose conscious- 
ness of any separate existence. Then, one single emotion 
animated all things, one heart beat throughout the universe, and 
the mother and all her children were united.” 

He has found a matriarchal expression, and now other 
members of this earth family, often boy presences, are ready to 
appear to him. 

Over nearly all the novels there presides a woman, who is 
not the boy’s mother, but is greater and stronger and more under- 
standing than a mother. In Peter Waring there is Mrs. Carroll, 
whose goodness was not “ the sort of goodness that can be acquired 
or simulated ; it was something that was naturally a part of her, 
and reflected in all she did and said.” In the Tom Barbour 
triology the figure is the grandmother, equally equipped, to seek 
refuge with whom Tom leaves home and walks all night. In 
Apostate the figure is the nurse Emma, very likely the prototype ; 
and in Demophon it is the goddess Demeter. The matriarchal 
figures do not arouse guilt ; they accept ; for them it is love that 
justifies everything. Z. 

And again a sense of spiritual nearness is always emphasised. 
Turning to the more mystic aspect, we find Tom Barbour thinking: 
‘It would be pleasant if the old tales were true—or some of 
them. .. . Uncle Stephen seemed to believe, not exactly in the 
stories, but in something behind them—powers, influences, 
a spiritual world much closer to this world than the remote heaven 
of Christianity.” 
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Let us not, however, allow the word “ pagan ”’ to carry the 
note of prejudice which biassed usage is too often inclined to give 
it. You will see that here we have to do with a paganism that 
need not alarm us. Its qualities are unexceptionable ; the two 
dominant traits, which are harped on again and again, are good- 
ness and affection. ‘‘ The creed accepted, accepted from Socrates, 
and never to be abandoned, is that the only thing we can love is 
the good,” so writes Forrest Reid in Private Road, and quotes a 
saying of Socrates: ‘‘ Fate which has ordained that there shall be 
no friendship among the evil has also ordained that there shali 
ever be friendship among the good.” In The Retreat Tom reflects 
(the Chrysanthemum mentioned is a dog): “ He couldn’t con- 
ceive of happiness without friends; they were much more 
important than anything else, he thought ; and even the earth 
he would have liked to be as nearly human as possible. Though 
human wasn’t exactly what he meant: Chrysanthemum, for 
instance, wasn’t human. What he meant was more just having 
feelings and the power to communicate them—a capacity for 
friendship. . . .” 


It is a paganism, haunted by visions of Eden and the Golden 
Age, when as Sophron tells Demophon, “a single community 
embraced heaven and earth, and gods and men and animals were 
united in friendship, and order and temperance and righteousness 
prevailed.” 


This leads to the second point I wish to suggest. If Forrest 
Reid broke from derived, patriarchal Christianity as he found it 
in Belfast in the late roth century, and turned to the Hellenic 
predecessors of the Christian advent, did he not, nevertheless, 
come to a mood which was both close in time and in spirit to the 
Christian origins. After all, was it not the Hellenic mood that 
prepared the mind, that created the spiritual climate in which 
the flourishing of Christianity was possible? Might we not say 
that many minds, filled with this miraculous tenderness, were 
instruments in the act of the epoch—no other than the birth of 
a child, and the greatest spiritual event in world history >? If 
Forrest Reid has taken his stand with those who were precursors, 
the very soil out of which it came, and not with latter-day, and 
as he evidently felt, patriarchal forms—are we really to cast 
stones at him? Not long ago I came upon a review in one of 
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our Christian weeklies, in which the reviewer, so far from casti- 
gating Forrest Reid, considered that it was a defect in the church 
that it had no place for such a son, emblematic of innocence and 
love. At this point, I will leave to you what attitude you will 
take on this question towards Forrest Reid with his (by present 
standards) unorthodox transcendency, with his mysterious and 
hoveringly close paradise, but with a morality as sweet and clear 
as spring sunshine. 


And now, a last question :—because he has written of 
children, are we to neglect him, to refer to his limited subject- 
matter, his avoidance of politics, sociology, and the so-called 
problems of our time ? 

Forrest Reid himself is sometimes apologetic. “I could 
get on swimmingly,” he writes, ‘“‘ until I reached my King Charles’s 
head—the point where a boy becomes a man... . I suppose it 
must be some form of arrested development.’ Personally I 
do not think we have much to deplore. The achievement in 
his own field is large and sufficient ; is something fresh; and 
perhaps the limitation is the symptom of his discovery and genius. 
Probably it was only through these juvenile figures that he could 
depict his vision of man, nature, animals—the subjective world 
in an innocent unity. These boys are open to the lyrical move- 
ment of the earth before the shell of the self has hardened against 
it. These whispering animals, who understand one another 
without pronounced words, are like a parable of non-separation 
in a total shared communion. How could Forrest Reid have 
expressed such a vision in the current adult conventions ? 


With the children he can be real; with the adults he would 
be utopian. He has shown us the charge of possibility contained 
in the child, and we are prompted to ask: need this die out at 
adolescence ? Why has this to be suppressed? Why not, 
rather, attempt to extend it into our lives, and the lives of our 
society, for a greater number of years in every case? ‘“’ Every 
child,” says Francois Mauriac, ‘‘is a Messiah, whose voice goes 
unheard.”’ 

In other words, Forrest Reid’s work, childlike and imagin- 
ative, on the one hand, calls, on the other hand, for revaluations 
that go to the very heart of our society. His work, if you like, 
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accuses an adult society of betraying its own initial imagination, 
the Golden Age of peaceful communion between men, animals, 
and the earth. Others have said something similar—Rousseau, 
Wordsworth, and in our own day Herbert Read—but none better, 
none with less fanaticism and more persistent gentleness, none 
with such clarity and deep feeling. 


THE POETIC DICTION OF 
JOHN M. SYNGE 


By Donald A. Davie 


T has recently been argued that the literary achievement of 
J. M. Synge is meretricious ; that his use of Irish speech in 
his writing was entirely a literary manoeuvre ; that, in using 

that speech, he betrayed his lack of sympathy with the concerns 
and aspirations of the Irish people; and that his concern with 
their speech was therefore only superficial. This is a controversy 
into which I need not enter. In the first place, it is a matter 
which can be decided only by Irishmen, in which the word of a 
foreigner such as myself can carry no weight. In the second 
place, such claims as are made for Synge as a great artist must 
rest upon his achievement in drama; and here I am only con- 
cerned with his volume of Poems and Translations, first published 
in 1909 and recently re-printed. No one, I think, makes any 
great claims for the intrinsic importance of this part of Synge’s 
work. It is of great historical importance, as a sort of challenge 
and manifesto, and as such, its significance in the history of the 
Irish literary movement has been examined by Mr. Robert Farren 
and others. I want to look at it in another light. For Synge’s 
volume is a challenge not only to the Irish poets of his time, but 
to everyone who tries to write poetry in English at any time. 
This is what interests me most in his verse, and it is from this 
point of view that I want to consider him, 
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This sort of interest was invited by Synge himself. In his 
preface he wrote as follows :— 


“TI have often thought that at the side of the poetic 
diction, which everyone condemns, modern verse contains 
a great deal of poetic material, using poetic in the same special 
sense. The poetry of exaltation will be always the highest ; 
but when men lose their poetic feeling for ordinary life, and 
cannot write poetry of ordinary things, their exalted poetry 
is likely to lose its strength of exaltation, in the way men 
cease to build beautiful churches when they have lost happi- 
ness in building shops. 


Many of the older poets, such as Villon and Herrick 
and Burns, used the whole of their personal life as their 
material, and the verse written in this way was read by 
strong men, and thieves, and deacons, not by little cliques 
only. Then, in the town writing of the eighteenth century, 
ordinary life was put into verse that was not poetry, and 
when poetry came back with Coleridge and Shelley, it went 
into verse that was not always human. 

“In these days poetry is usually a flower of evil or good ; 
but it is the timber of poetry that wears most surely, and 
there is no timber that has not strong roots among the clay 
and worms. 

“Even if we grant that exalted poetry can be kept 
successful by itself, the strong things of life are needed in 
poetry also, to show that what is exalted or tender is not 
made by feeble blood. It may almost be said that before 
verse can be human again it must learn to be brutal. 

“The poems which follow were written at different 
times during the last sixteen or seventeen years, most of them 
before the views just stated, with which they have little to 
do, had come into my head.” 


I do not agree that “‘ in the town writing of the eighteenth century, 
ordinary life was put into verse that was not poetry.” That was 
a view common enough when Synge wrote, but discredited to-day. 
And I think that Dean Swift, for instance, wrote Poetry, not merely 
verse. But that is another argument into which it would be idle 
to enter now. And I mention it only for this reason: that if 
Synge had wanted traditional authority for his views on poetry, 
Cc 
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he would have had to go back just to those eighteenth-century 
poets whom he condemns. For instance, the distinction which 
he makes, between “‘ the poetry of exaltation ’’ and “ the poetry 
of ordinary things,” between poetry which is “exalted ’’ and 
poetry which is “‘ tender,’’ is just the distinction habitually made 
in the eighteenth century between “the sublime” and “the 
pathetic.” And the eighteenth-century would have agreed with 
Synge that sublime poems require a different sort of diction from 
pathetic poems. 


About this question of poetic diction we have very confused 
ideas. Many readers of poetry, and many poets even, still believe 
that poetic diction is ‘‘ a bad thing.’’ They think it is the name 
for a poetic vice, connected with the false idea that only “ poetical’ 
words can be used in poetry, and that ugly or common words 
should not be used by poets. Most poets to-day would argue 
that poetry can be made out of any words, however common or 
ugly ; and that to speak of “ poetic diction ’’ implies that this is 
not the case. On the other hand the fashion for regarding “‘ poetic 
diction’ in this way was set by Wordsworth ; and people are 
beginning to realise that what Wordsworth said about this, in his 
famous Preface to ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads,’’ was wrong or, at any rate, 
incomplete. Oliver Goldsmith, for instance, believed in poetic 
diction. We know from his criticism, and we see from his poetry, 
that however many poems he wrote he would never have used 
certain common or ugly words, which he thought too undignified 
and coarse. Yet “ The Deserted Village’ is a great poem, and 
a poem about ordinary things ; and some of the pleasure we get 
from reading the poem derives from our sense that the language 
the poet uses is carefully selected, a “‘ choice’ language. It is as 
if words from the English language were beating at the walls of 
the poem, asking to be let in, and the poet is keeping them out ; 
we enjoy and appreciate the skill with which he does this, for by 
using dignified language he gives dignity to the ordinary things 
of life. We can see, therefore, that poetic diction is not neces- 
sarily a bad thing ; for certain poets can only make the worthwhile 
effects they want, by using a careful selection from the language 
instead of the whole of it. ‘ 


If we read Synge’s poems with this in mind we see, in fact 
that he is using a poetic diction as much as Goldsmith is:-— 
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The Passing of the Shee. 
“ Adieu, sweet Angus, Maeve, and Fand. 
Ye plumed yet skinny Shee, 
That poets played with hand in hand 
To learn their ecstasy. 


We'll stretch in Red Dan Sally’s ditch, 
And drink in Tubber fair, 

Or poach with Red Dan Philly’s bitch 
The badger and the hare.” 


ce 


This poem was written “ After looking at one of A’s pictures.” 
It expresses Synge’s dissatisfaction with the practice of writing 
poetry about the ancient mythology, and his determination to 
write about the real life of Ireland in his time. It means too (what 
amounts to the same thing) that he will avoid the poetic diction 
of Irish poets at that time, a diction which, as he says, is different 
from that condemned in eighteenth-century poetry, but no less 
restricted. And so he uses common or ugly words like “ skinny,” 
“ ditch,”’ “‘ poach,” “ bitch.”” The point I am trying to make is 
that, in doing this, Synge is not, as he seems to think, avoiding 
poetic diction altogether, but only substituting one sort of diction 
for another. He is still refusing to use certain words, the words 
of romantic glamour ; he has only chosen to exclude a different 
set of words. He is still using a poetic diction, a selection of 
words ; he is only making his selection on different principles. 

It is true that Synge in his Preface warns us against trying to 
trace in his poems the principles which he lays down. And it is 
obvious that, as he says, many of his poems were written without 
those principles in mind. For instance :— 


In Kerry. 


‘We heard the thrushes by the shore and sea, 
And saw the golden stars’ nativity, 
Then round we went the lane by Thomas Flynn, 
Across the church where bones lie out and in ; 
And there I asked beneath a lonely cloud 
Of strange delight, with one bird singing loud, 
What change you’d wrought in graveyard, rock and sea, 
This new wild paradise to wake forme... 
C2 
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Yet knew no more than knew those merry sins _ 
Had built this stack of thigh-bones, jaws and shins.”’ 


Here such words as “a lonely cloud of strange delight ” are just 
those romantically glamorous words which Synge was later 
determined not to use. They belong to the poetic diction which 
he refused. And very many of his poems are of this kind. 


Now, as I pointed out, a poetic diction is used because it lends 
dignity to ordinary things and common human activities. There- 
fore, the question of what diction a poet shall use depends upon 
the poet’s idea of what it is that gives man his dignity. What, 
for instance, distinguishes man from the brute? What is the 
noblest human faculty? Is it man’s will, or the force of his 
emotions, or the discrimination of his senses, or his control of 
himself by reason? In the eighteenth-century, most poets 
believed that what dignified man and distinguished him from the 
brute was his faculty of reasoning ; so the poetry they wrote was 
reasonable and intellectual ; and the diction they chose included 
many words for operations of the reason, such as generalisation 
and analysis. In the nineteenth century most poets glorified 
man’s will or his passion or his sensibility, rather than his reason ; 
and their diction changed accordingly. Synge had the novel 
idea of seeing human dignity not in what distinguished man from 
the brute, but in what he and the brute had in common, in a 
word, in man’s brutality :— 


“It may almost be said that before verse can be human 
again it must learn to be brutal.” 


The clearest example of this deliberate brutality is the ballad, 
“ Danny ” :— 
“ One night a score of Erris men, 
A score I’m told and nine, 
Said, ‘ We’ll get shut of Danny’s noise 
Of girls and widows dyin’. 


“ There’s not his like from Binghamstown 
To Boyle and Ballycroy, 
At playing hell on decent girls, 
At beating man and boy. 
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“ He’s left two pairs of female twins 


a 


Beyond in Killacreest, 
And twice in Crossmolina fair 
He’s struck the parish priest. 


But we'll come round him in the night 
A mile beyond the Mullet ; 

Ten will quench his bloody eyes, 

And ten will choke his gullet.”’ 


It wasn’t long till Danny came, 
From Bangor making way, 

And he was damning moon and stars 
And whistling grand and gay. 


Till in a gap of hazel glen— 

And not a hare in sight— 

Out lepped the nine-and-twenty lads 
Along his left and right. 


Then Danny smashed the nose on Byrne, 
He split the lips on three, 

And bit across the right hand thumb 

Of one Red Shawn Magee. 


But seven tripped him up behind, 
And seven kicked before, 

And seven squeezed around his throat, 
Till Danny kicked no more. 


Then some destroyed him with their heels 
Some tramped him in the mud, 

Some stole his purse and timber pipe, 
And some washed off his blood. 


And when you're walking out the way 
From Bangor to Belmullet, 

You'll see a flat cross on a stone 
Where men choked Danny’s gullet.”’ 
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To do Synge justice, he proposes this brutality in poetry only 
as a temporary expedient. He wants to shock the inhumanly 
exalted poetry of his time by writing poems of all too human 
degradation ; but only in hopes that between the two extremes 
poetry may come to rest in a central area of human interest and 
compassion. By thus seeing the poetic tradition in terms of 
action and reaction, Synge proves himself a thoroughly modern 
mind. He is taking the same position as Mr. T. S. Eliot, who is 
now recanting all his critical pronouncements of twenty years 
ago, because they were made in a period when poetry had to be 
brought close to colloquial English, whereas now the situation is 
quite different and poetry needs to move away from the colloquial 
once more. 


All the same one may doubt whether these changes come 
about quite as Synge and Mr. Eliot would have us believe. . I 
doubt whether poetry is such an independent activity that its 
language changes according to laws and by a rhythm of its own. 
After all, words have meaning. And the poets choose among 
words by reference to their meanings. Therefore, the words 
chosen by a poet, his diction, will vary according to what he 
believes about such questions as the nature, the dignity and the 
destiny of man. For poetry to be semi-permanently concerned 
with the pathos of common life, the language of poetry must be 
chosen by reference to a reasoned body of traditional belief about 
human nature and destiny. Such was the poetry of Goldsmith 
and his contemporaries, written in a diction which was part and 
parcel of the religious and philosophical convictions of the age. 
A poetic diction which acknowledges no authority outside poetry 
can never produce poems so assured and humane as ‘“‘ The Deserted 
Village.” For all Synge may say, his best poems remain illus- 
trations and examples of a critical theory about the language of 
poetry. Parts of his theory are questionable. But he remains 
one of the very few poets, writing in English since the end of the 
eighteenth century, who have talked sense about the question 
of diction in poetry. 


DRAMATIC COMMENTARY 


By A. J. LEVENTHAL. 


Totka Row. By Maura Laverty. Gaiety Theatre. 


WINDOW ON THE SQuarE. By Anne Daly. Abbey Theat layi 
the Queen’s Theatre. ‘ ‘i 2 Ga ieee eral or 


CHRISTOPHER FRY—AN APPRECIATION. By Derek Stanford. Peter Nevill, Ltd. 
Price 12s. 6d. 


Tue THEATRE SINCE 1900. By J. C. Trewin. Andrew Dakers, Ltd. Price 2ts. 


; Women playwrights are not so common as women novelists and are certainly 
in a minority in relation to male dramatists. When women do write plays they 
are generally content to follow the male pattern; they do not lead the revolutionary 
movements on the stage. This may be due to the male ownership of theatres and 
a masculine insistence on its own rugged decisions regarding public taste. But, 
whatever the reason, women do not reach the same heights in the sphere of drama 
as they do in fiction and poetry. As I listened to Tolka Row it seemed to me 
that here was something that denied this proposition of unoriginality. It was not 
a great play; it was not indeed a truly original play, for does not the theme of 
the old being a burden to the young and, in Stephen Phillips’s phrase, ‘‘ the fierce 
ingratitude of children loved ’’ belong to the archives of literature. 

Even the social climb from the tenement of Liffey Lane—Miss Laverty’s 
previous play—did not seem to bring with it a solider dramatic construction. In 
fact, the expressionistic narrative technique of the first play was more effective 
than the second play’s episodic treatment with the expressionism cut out. 

Nevertheless I left the theatre with the feeling that if this was not a great 
play, it might easily have been one. I had seen something I had never seen 
before—a woman’s play by a woman. It was G. K. Chesterton, I think, who 
said that Jane Austen was the first woman who could sit down and calmly 
describe a man. Maura Laverty is the first woman who has drawn her own sex 
calmly. She went further and deliberately excluded the male characters from 
the scene and allowed the audience to overhear intimate confidences between wife 
and wife. Here was a possibility, and I am not quite sure that it has not been 
attained, of stating a problem and asserting a female right of more urgency to 
woman than Ibsen’s male plea for Nora’s independence in A Doll’s House. And 
this despite the fact that this episode, as treated by Miss Laverty and the actors, 
is approached in a light vein, seeking the laugh rather than the light. A minor 
theme in the play, a mere irrelevancy, this gossip among neighbours about 
excessive child-bearing, yet, though it is brushed aside later in the play in a 
facile concession to the prevalent convention, it seemed to one listener at least 
to be more important than the tragic ending of the play—an ending which was 
marred for me by the introduction of the film technique of celestial music which 
burst upon us suddenly as Micheal MacLiammoir, as the evicted father, walks 
blindly into the night to his doom. : 

The latter actor brought all his experience of the stage to bear on his care- 
fully studied interpretation of Dan Dempsey. Peggy Marshall, as his daughter, 
weighed the niceties of filial as against maternal obligations in the proper balance. 
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Anne Clery’s Statia Nolan was a delightful amalgam of piety, purity and spite, 
and Laurie Morton kept the audience smiling with a Tolka Row travesty of what 
used to be known as a Rathmines accent. 

Playgoers to the Abbey Company’s first performance of Window on the 
Square who arrived at the Queen’s Theatre in hopeful expectancy must have 
been at least a little disappointed. There was nothing new in the plot. The story 
of maternal tyranny and domination, bringing with it almost general unhappiness 
in the family, required good characterisation to make it possible. This was lack- 
ing except in the case of Mrs: Downie, played by Maire Ni Chathain with 
artistry and conviction. In addition, the play propounded the domination of the 
milieu—the pull at the heart of small-town importance that kept the daughter, 
and her daughter in turn, tied to the fireside as irrevocably as to the maternal 
apron-strings. The symbol, in this case, was not the fireside, but the window 
looking out on the parochial life as it revolved in the market square. The 
frustrated architect, who was compelled to remain in his narrow surroundings, 
becomes a drunkard with the passing years, and (if I remember rightly) comes 
to a violent end. His son is shot for cowardice, having been earlier discovered 
as a petty thief. The matriarch of the household has become senile in the last 
act and moves round the room trying to recognise the furniture of her youth. 
‘“ The table is the same,’’ she says, ‘‘ but the legs are different.’’ The play, if 
not the table, had not more than one leg to stand on, and if it were different it 
was still not strong enough to keep the piece from being rickety. The actors all 
battled bravely with the material, and Miss Ria Mooney could not have been 
expected to do more than she did with the production, which was helped by an 
adequate setting. 

It might appear to be too early in the career of a dramatist for a full book 
to be written in an evaluation of his work. Yet, so extraordinary has been the 
impact of Christopher Fry on the theatre public, so remarkable the acceptance 
by this public of his plays, despite the fact that they are written in verse and on 
themes often not immediately comprehensible, that even though the assessment 
cannot be complete there is justification for the undertaking of the task by Derek 
Stanford. 

There is much that is tentative in Mr. Stanford’s judgments considering Mr. 
Fry’s varied, if small, output as well as the fact that he is only in his forty- 
fourth year and might reasonably be expected to add much more to what he has 
already produced. Verbal pyrotechnics, rhetoric and wit, with no real sense of 
the theatre, is the kind of criticism usually levelled at Mr. Fry. Mr. Stanford will 
not hear of the playwright being deficient in stage technique or his work in 
dramatic content. As to his verbal felicity, addiction to punning and ever-flowing 
imagery, he insists that here we have no Euphues rampant, no Thomas Hood 
heading us into the comic with a word echo, but a purposeful rhetoric, ‘‘ a verbal 
speciality—the sudden vivifying word or image which starts up out of the con- 
versation with a rich regularity of effect all its own.”’ 

Mr. Stanford is aware dimly that Mr. Fry has a message, and falls back 
on Kierkegaard to help him to explain it. That he is himself a little uneasy 
about his conclusions may be gathered from the following quotation: ‘‘ Perhaps 
we might speak of Fry the person as an unconscious ‘ knight of faith ’—a ‘ knight 
of faith’ whose religion is latent; whose creed is not yet formulated.’’ 
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What Mr. Stanford complains about concerning the critical approach to 
Mr. Fry’s plays is but an echo of the latter’s own outlook, to which he has 
given expression more than once. In The Theatre Since 1900 J. C. Trewin sym- 
pathises with the critics. He says that it would seem that they did not listen 
to what they heard or talked about his characters as eloquent folk who do not 
grow in the mind for the simple reason that all of them talk alike. Or they 
would suggest that, though Fry had all the words, he could not find all the 
deeds to match them. “‘In The Lady is not for burning,’ says Mr. Trewin, 

Mr. Fry has an Elizabethan amplitude of phrase, and the dialogue is so closely 
threaded that, in performance, it is next to impossible to appreciate it all at a 
single hearing.’’ 

Mr. Trewin’s book is one of a series which the publishers are issuing under 
the general title of ‘‘ Twentieth Century Histories,’ and its 340 pages give a 
brilliant summary of theatrical activity in Great Britain from Edwardian days 
to the present. In the early part of his work Mr. Trewin gives a brief account 
of the rise of the Abbey Theatre, but, as he gets nearer our own time, he writes 
about Irish plays which he has seen himself. It is astonishing how many of such 
plays have been produced in England. Among the established writers you find 
a recurrence of the names of Yeats, Synge, Dunsany, Robinson, O’Casey and 
Denis Johnston. And here are some of the comments of the author on the younger 
dramatists: Donagh MacDonagh’s Happy as Larry is ‘‘ a melodrama in ballade 
that rips along like a jaunting car in an Ejire-faery midnight ’’; Walter Macken’s 
Galway Handicap ‘‘ foams in a bubbling peaty torrent through Buttermilk Lane 
in Galway ’’; M. J. Molloy’s The King of Friday’s Men is “‘ a spirited romantic 
invention which proved to us again that there is no snug lying in the Abbey.” 

Mr. Trewin has always the kind word and the bright word. He has discrim- 
ination and an historical sense. His is a very welcome book that, despite the 
mass of information, can be easily read, adding pleasure to profit. 


Art Notes By Edward Sheehy. 


PAINTINGS BY JACK B. Yeats. The Victor Waddington Galleries. 

PAINTINGS AND Prints By LIonEL Miskin. The Grafton Gallery. 

RECENT PAINTINGS BY CHARLES McCa.i. The Victor Waddington Galleries. 

PAINTINGS (1946-51) By ANTHONY GREENE. The Victor Waddington Galleries. 

PAINTINGS BY Guus Matar. The Dublin Painters’ Gallery. 

New Work By Harry KernorF. The Academy Small Gallery. 

PAINTINGS BY CECIL FFRENCH SALKELD. The Academy Small Gallery. 

' A RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION BY PaTRICK HENNESSY. The Dublin Painters’ 
Gallery. 

PAINTINGS rts TAPESTRIES BY LouIs LE Brocguy. The Victor Waddington 
Galleries. 


This has been a particularly crowded season marked by at least two brilliant 
exhibitions as well as a number of more than passing interest. From his work 
no one would take Jack B. Yeats to be the doyen of Irish painting. It has the 
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abounding energy and soaring imagination of youth. It is creative where one 
expects age to be meditative. It rises above the dull tyranny of things as they 
are, liberating the spectator through the emotional intensity with which another 
world is realised, a world, as it were, of Platonic essences, of potent symbols. 
If those symbols are sometimes cryptic it is because they speak directly to the 
feeling rather than to the intellect. If they are obscure to the literal-minded it 
is because, in the best and most characteristic of his later work, the isolated 
and recognisable object tends to dissolve and lose its particular significance in 
the light of a vision which sees them as part of a universal context. If we accept 
this view of Yeats as a painter we see that his particular technique is inevitable; 
that his dynamic handling of paint, his chromatic violence, are the proper 
instruments of his poetic vision. Much of the exhibition dealt with typical 
Yeatsian themes, as in the lovely Dress Rehearsal or The Showground Revisited; 
or celebrated the genius of place with quiet feeling, as in My River or In the 
City’s Heart or Quiet Harbour. These, like most of his smaller pictures, are 
deceptively simple. It takes time to realise their underlying wealth of suggestive- 
ness. On the other hand, pictures like the magnificent Grief or, the even more 
cryptic, The Basin in which Pilate washed his hands, defies profitable analysis 
and gives nothing to the spectator who asks, ‘‘ What does it mean?’’ instead 
of submitting himself to its power as paint and letting his imagination, so freed 
and stimulated; do the rest. 


Lionel Miskin specialises in a technique which is having a recent vogue, 
the monotype. This consists in taking a single print from an oil painting on 
glass. The resulting quality has a good deal in common with that of the litho- 
graph, and, to judge by Miskin’s work, allows for both sublety and range of 
expression. The medium has the advantage of imposing its own discipline, for 
the work must be simple, direct and restricted in colour. Miskin’s line is both 
subtle and expressive, qualities obscured in his oils by an undiscriminating 
palette and a tendency to overwork his theme; but they show themselves 
admirable in the monotypes. Very moderately priced, they would suit admirably 
the connoisseur of limited purse. 


Charles McCall, a Scottish painter, who works at present in London, is 
an artist of quiet distinction and impeccable taste. His work has modulated 
echoes of the more domestic Cezanne and of Sickert, without, however, being 
derivative in any derogatory sense. While in general his approach is that of 
Impressionism, most of his pictures have an underlying and pleasing solidity of 
architecture. I particularly liked the low-toned Embroidery for this quality, as 
well as for its excellent colour harmony. In a number of pictures, notably Sunny 
Afternoon, he achieves a pleasing effect of shimmering light in the true manner of 
Impressionism. 


Anthony Greene is a young painter of unequal achievement, but, in his best 
and most recent work, of undoubted promise. I feel that the present exhibition 
does him less justice, since it includes work from a period when he was still 
feeling his way. Thus, while Carribeanesque is competently decorative and 
excellent in its low-toned harmony, it harks back too much to the sentimental 
romanticism of Frank Brangwyn. But, since he painted it, Greene has advanced 
considerably as a painter: to the fine architecture and subtle quality of 
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Samaritan Woman , to the concentrated colour and imaginative richness of Flight 
from Troy and, with a handling of form somewhat suggestive of Blake, to the 
ascetic poetry of Hiroshima. 

Born twenty-eight years ago at The Hague, Guus Malai has had a busy 
career for so young a painter, executing murals in places as far apart as Tel Aviv 
and Montreal and being commissioned by the Municipality of The Hague to 
paint characteristic parts of the city. His Dublin exhibition shows him to be a 
painter of character with a leaning towards the solemn and the portentous, 
sometimes to the point of overstepping the limits of the congruous. He is at his 
best in a kind of gloomy Expressionism, where he paints with a low-keyed palette 
and the mood is integrated as it is in Holland, 1944, or Hooiberg (Haystack), 
or where he concentrates on structure as well as colour as in Roofs of Eze Village, 
or the forceful still-life, Apples. I regret to say that he is least happy with his 
Irish landscapes, which, in addition to a prosy literalness, exhibit an unsym- 
pathetically greasy quality in overworked paint. 


As a painter, Harry Kernoff might be said to exercise the function of social 
historian with very definite preoccupations. With lucid pencil and observant eye 
he records a changing Dublin, in which strange characters from a bygone age 
survive against an incongruous background of aseptic glass and glittering 
chromium. Thus, There’s only a few of us left or The Civil Servant are social 
documents not without a certain mild satirical humour. On the other hand, 
their topicality and objectivity result in a lack of depth and hence detract from 
their value as art. Both his landscapes and portraits seem to me to be turned 
out after a not very inspiring formula and convey no sense of either genuine 
feeling or aesthetic concentration. I except from this the small oil, Im a Snug, 
a pleasant piece of Breughelesque genre. 


In most of Cecil ffrench Salkeld’s present work there is a curious incongruity 
which derives, fundamentally, from what seem to me to be unresolved contra- 
dictions between matter and manner. The Venus of the Slag-heaps, for instance, 
is treated with the concentrated precision of Surrealism; but its malaise, instead 
of stemming from the psycho-pathology in which that movement was rooted, is 
found to be the result of nothing more than the rigidly mechanical treatment of 
a rather sentimental idea. The same might be said of The Boss’s Daughter, 
which might have been an illustration to one of the more depressing tracts of 
the happily defunct school of Socialist Realism. The flat, unsympathetic paint, 
the coldly scientific treatment, deny any possible relevance to Homage to Renotr, 
whose title evokes quite a different world, which is, to put it at its simplest, 
primarily a world of light; and, in Salkeld’s pictures, light is diffused, generalised 
and therefore non-existent as a protagonist. His best, and really quite impressive, 
picture is Gaugin on Tahiti, which really does include something of pity and 
terror and in which the paint for once comes to life. 


The retrospective exhibition of work by Patrick Hennessy covers the period 
1941-51 and should give the critic the opportunity of following his development 
as well as of assessing his position in Irish painting. His work has individuality : 
everything he paints is unmistakably a Hennessy, from the earliest picture here 
to the latest. He has impeccable expertise in the handling of paint. He is a 
master of what used to be known as tactile values, whether of old timber, 
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crumpled paper or rich brocade. His palette is individual with a kind of 
penumbral subtlety, as though all his light had been filtered through greenish 
tinted glasses. In general, he composes his pictures with a kind of pleasing 
rightness, but without significant originality. As against these qualities, his work 
exhibits an overpowering preoccupation with appearances which too frequently 
reduces his painting to mere virtuosity in transcription. This is equally true of 
The Three Graces, 1941, and Lemons and Cherubs, 1951, as well as of many 
intermediate examples. When one has overcome one’s astonishment at their 
impeccable paint, one begins to see them as coldly elaborate aesthetic exercises. 
The only significant development I can see in his work during the period covered 
is in the gradual disappearance of a Surrealist element. That element is very 
strong in Prelude to the Night, 1943, a picture of easels against a sombre void. 
In De Profundis, 1945, its modified use results in a picture which is not without 
a certain gloomy grandeur. 


During the past few years Louis le Brocquy has lived and exhibited in 
London, so that this is the first opportunity I have had of seeing his recent work in 
bulk, or, indeed, of seeing anything but isolated and minor works at group 
shows. The total effect is certainly impressive and, from his present show, there 
is no doubt of Le Brocquy’s stature as a painter of sincerity and individuality. 
Unlike most Irish painters, he is the reverse of facile in invention; or perhaps it 
would be more true to say that he has elected to concentrate on the realisation of 
particular themes, to realise, through means that approach the formality of 
abstraction, what are finally purely human values. Boy with Flowers, or Child, 
show him the master of a type of formal simplification which still retains a sense 
of innocence and wonder. In fact, a great deal of his work might be defined as 
aesthetic sophistication gone full circle to arrive at directness and simplicity. 
The Family, the chef d’oeuvre of the show, is really an attempt at the final 
synthesis of themes worked out individually in some of the smaller studies. 
Splendid in architecture and strength of line, particularly admirable in its con- 
ceptions of mother and child, I still find the picture as a whole a little too tense, 
a little too ngid in the balance of its parts; but such a courageous effort, even 
where it falls short, is far more valuable than perfection on a lower level. 

Three tapestries, two woven by Tabard Fréres, Aubusson and one by the 
Edinburgh Tapestry Company, to Le Brocquy’s designs, are among the best of 
their kind I have seen, not excepting those of Lurgat. Garlanded Goat, with its 
formal dignity and subtle harmony of colour, should find a place in one of our 
public buildings; though perhaps the authorities might fear the implication that the 
animal should be adopted as a national emblem. 

In addition to the oils, watercolours and tapestries, the exhibition contained 
three excellent and sensitive lithographs. 


@bituary 
M. J. MacMANUS. 


National journalism and the Irish book world, and, in particular, Irish 
bibliographical studies, have suffered a major loss by the death of M. J. 
MacManus. 


Ireland he loved passionately, and to him Ireland meant the Ireland of 
Tone, Davis, Mitchel, Parnell, Griffith and Pearse, an Ireland without bigotry, 
intolerance or narrowness, cherishing everything Irish without being con- 
temptuous of externals. In journalism he had made a place of his own, and 
week by week he spread out for the benefit and pleasure of his readers his mani- 
fold knowledge of Irish books, Irish people, and Irish happenings. 


The necessities of earning daily bread left him little time for what were, 
perhaps, nearest his heart: for writing proper, for sitting down and planning a 
book, and writing it leisurely, and for bibliography, for studies of Irish writers 
and their books. But he did do notable work in these fields, and he was skilled 
in parody and in light verse. He will be very greatly missed by the general 
public, by all his friends, and by all those who are interested in Irish biblio- 
graphy. 

His publications were: A Jackdaw in Dublin (1924), reprinted as A Green 
Jackdaw, Connacht Songs (1927), So This is Dublin (1927), Dublin Diversions 
(1928), Insh Cavalcade (1939), Eamon de Valera (1941), Rackrent Hall and other 
poems (1941), Thomas Davis—A pamphlet (1945), Thomas Davis and Young 
Ireland. Edited by. (1945). 


His bibliographical work was done mainly in the DUBLIN MaGazINE. It 
represents, alas, only a fraction of the knowledge he possessed about Irish books 
and writers and editions. One had only to see him handling a book to recognize 
that he was a natural book lover. 


In the DuBLIN MaGaéZzINE he wrote the following bibliographies: A. E., 
January-March, 1930, and October-December, 1935; Sewmas O’Sullivan, July- 
September, 1930; J. M. Synge, October-December, 1930; Thomas Moore, April- 
June, July-September, and October-December, 1933; Austin Clarke, April-June, 
1935; Theobald Wolfe Tone, July-September, 1940; John Mitchel, April-June, 
1941; F. R. Higgins, July-September, 1946. 

Of these, Synge, Moore and Tone were reprinted by him in small, privately 
printed editions for bibliographical purposes. Any reader interested in Synge 
should consult also additional notes in the January-March number of 1942 by 
the present writer. He also wrote, in the MAGAZINE, various bibliographical notes 
covering a wide range. Of these, an important ‘‘ Some points in the Bibliography 
of Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu ”’ in the July-September, 1934, number, might be 
mentioned as of special interest. pecker 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF THE CUCHULAIN LEGEND IN THE WoRKS OF W. B. 
Yeats. By Birgit Bjersby. Upsala Irish Studies, Upsala, Sweden. Sw. 
Crs. 6:50 (8s.). 

W. B. Yeats: THE Tracic PHase. By Vivienne Koch. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, Ltd., London. tos. 6d. 

There are several odd eddies in the recent deluge of books on Yeats. It 
is peculiar, for example, what a variety of temperaments and talents Yeats 
manages to fascinate. Academicians, ‘‘ new’ critics, fashionable dillettantes, 
writers for both the staid literary journals and the avant-garde little reviews, 
all seem attracted with about equal force. Yet none of this writing appears to 
be the product of a cult or a revival: Yeats has not been “‘ rediscovered,’’ as 
James was a few years ago, nor is he the object of a special literary fashion as, 
say, Pound is at the moment. The oddest thing of all is that none of the twenty 
or so books on Yeats, old or new, is an outstanding critical achievement. There 
is no critical volume that ranks with Matthiessen’s study of Eliot, no biography 
as useful as Arvin’s work on Melville. 

Yeats is, nevertheless, a gold-mine for critics and scholars. A great poet 
who lived a long and unusually active life, an intriguing personality with an 
ideological garbage-can for a mind, a man with important literary liasions who 
stood at the centre of a supposed literary renaissance, a difficult writer whose 
obscurities especially lend themselves to exegesis and analysis—what more could 
be asked? Add to this that Yeats left behind him a great mass of unpublished 
material and that his widow is extremely generous and hospitable to scholars, 
and the stage is set. So much the more depressing, then, that the play is such 
a bore! (And so much clearer the irony when the man who decides he wants 
to get out of the critical theatre altogether discovers that Yeats’s own work is 
harder to come by than any of the works about him.) 

The two new volumes under review represent a couple of polar extremes in 
Yeats criticism. Miss Bjersby’s is clearly an academic thesis; Miss Koch’s is just 
as Clearly a product of the “‘ new ’’ criticism. Hence, neither offers us much by 
way of excitement in its methodology. Both are full of the old tricks of their 
respective trades. In Ireland, where the polemic force of the (American) ‘‘new’’ 
criticism has yet to make itself felt, Miss Koch’s book may be of some use; in 
America, and to a lesser degree in England, her sententious asides on the value, 
function and method of literary criticism will seem a little old-hat, not to say 
unnecessary. Miss Bjersby’s volume may have a sort of use, too; though not 
perhaps a very positive one. Inasmuch as a good many of the faults perennially 
with us in dissertations submitted for academic acclaim are especially noticeable 
in Miss Bjersby’s little work, it is perhaps to be hoped that some future scholars 
of Yeats (no one not a scholar need bother to invest time in this book) will take 
heed. 

Miss Bjersby’s study went wrong from the start. The title of her volume 
announces what sounds like a modest enough enquiry. But as it turns out, the 
Cuchulain Legend is only a pretext for a much more complex study of Yeats’s 
life and ideas as a whole. It is hard to say that much of what Miss Bjersby 
writes is irrelevant when she has disarmed that criticism from the beginning by 
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choosing a subject for which relevance itself is a somewhat irrelevant criterion. 
As Miss Bjersby rightly observes, Yeats’s dramatization of Cuchulain became in 
large part a heroically symbolized self-dramatization; and for that reason scarcely 
anything crucially relevant to Yeats himself is wholly irrelevant to his various 
adaptations of the Cuchulain Legend. Thus, in order to write about the seven 
poems and plays that make up the ‘‘ Cuchulain works,’ Miss Bjersby feels 
compelled to dip here and there into most of the possible critical or scholarly 
approaches to Yeats and Yeatsiana. What is one to say about a book that has 
long biographical sections, fragmentary sketches of the Irish literary scene, a 
superficial analysis of A Vision, bits of commentary on Yeats’s hermetic leanings, 
descriptions of landscapes in the seven Cuchulain works, scraps of general literary 
history, and so on? Even as a compilation of other people’s ideas (this is not a 
special accusation: most academic theses are that), the book has no meaningful 
pattern. An interesting book could possibly have been written on Miss Bjersby’s 
subject; an interesting book has already been written on a subject very like Miss 
Bjersby’s, namely, Peter Ure’s Toward a Mythology. But Miss Bjersby’s book is 
pretty much a negligible bore; and this mainly for the reason that her terms of 
reference are so ill-posed. All that is new in this study could have been put in a 
small essay: her work on the sources of the Cuchulain Legend and her analyses of 
the seven works in question. The rest is mere padding, repetitions, not only of 
other more thorough works, but also of itself. And if Miss Bjersby adds nothing to 
Ellman’s or Cleanth Brooks’s work on A Vision, or to Ellman’s work on the life, 
or to any number of general works on modern Irish literature, it isn’t that she 
hasn’t worked hard or lacks competence to handle the ideas involved. On the 
contrary, her book shows a lot of diligence and certain of her individual analyses 
are more than adequate. But the diligence is dissipated in digressions and 
irrelevancies, just as the analyses are buried and emasculated by their contexts. 
In short, what Miss Bjersby has given us is academicism in its most blatantly 
useless form. And it has as one of its most irritating tokens an enormous number 
of quotations from unpublished material that appear to have as their only raison 
d’etre the satisfaction of conventional academic pressures to disgorge great chunks 
of such material in dissertations. The unhappy result of such pressure, here as 
elsewhere, is that the real or immediate bearing of the material assumes a merely 
secondary importance. 

In general, Miss Koch’s is a more valuable sort of work, in that she sets 
herself an accomplishable task and more or less accomplishes it. Miss Koch, too, 
has lived pretty intimately with the “‘ new ”’ criticism and also with a fair 
sampling of modern poetry. Thus her book has all the “ right ’’ earmarks. 
She is superior about previous writers on Yeats, and appears to take a special 
pleasure in annihilating quotations from Dr. Jeffares’s biography. If Miss 
Bjersby’s book displays the unfortunate effects of academic pressure, Miss Koch’s 
displays the humanly more unfortunate effects of non-academic pressure in the 
high-powered world of American hautes lettres. Intellectually brow-beating ID. 
Jeffares is about as positive an occupation as spanking the village cretin for 

ing in public. ; 
perenres Lae piece of cloth is Miss Koch’s highly self-conscious concern with 
the task of the critic. For Miss Koch is not content merely to have a method 
and to use it; she insists also on telling the reader at every available opportunity 
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that she has it, that it’s right, and that she is about to put it into practice. 
In a very short book (scarcely more than a long essay) with a severely limited 
subject matter, this mechanism is pretentious and silly, but characteristic of Miss 
Koch’s brand of critical epigonism. What makes it sometimes amusing is that 
she uses her method (quite wisely) in an inconsistent, occasionally contradictory, 
way. Thus, although in general Miss Koch is oriented toward the (by now no 
longer new) ‘‘ new ”’ critical principle that a poem ought to be studied on its own, 
as a poem, and without reference to outside sources, she makes good use of 
biographical material, of Yeats’s own notes, letters, and prose works, and even 
of early mss. versions of certain of the poems she undertakes to analyse. Of 
course, every time she does so, she announces first a different critical principle 
that justifies her subsequent practice. 

The bulk, however, of Miss Koch’s little book is made up of interpretations 
of four groups of poems from Last Poems and Plays, and the readings she gives 
us are intellectually competent, if not always as exciting as the oracular tone 
of her writing would lead one to expect. Her idea that “‘ these great but troubled 
poems derive their energy from suffering, describe the process of suffering, and, 
in the end, celebrate suffering, not only as the inevitable condition of living, but 
as a sign that we truly live ’’ is possibly overstated and under-demonstrated in 
her analyses; and by limiting the animus of this poetry to so subjective and 
passive a quality as suffering, Miss Koch tends to miss the force of Yeats’s angry 
reaction to the social, political and religious forces of modern Ireland—and hence 
to miss much of the objective, particularized, realistic quality of the poems. 

The most mystifying thing about this little book is Miss Koch’s attitude to 
the sexuality of these poems. Especially in the last of her four sections—the one 
dealing with ‘‘ The Three Bushes ’’ and the six lyrics that attach to it—she 
attempts to project on to previous critics of Yeats ‘‘ an embarrassment for the 
openly sexual themes and imagery of these poems ’’ which she supposes to 
account for the lack of critical attention accorded them. ’’ One can only come 
to the conclusion,’ she writes, “‘ that the challenge of the sexual theme . . . is 
intimidating for the critic to handle. . . .’’; and having so concluded amid much 
protestation, Miss Koch bravely defies narrow critical mores, puts down her 
embarrassment, and wades into the subject with glee. This is absurdly old- 
fashioned, absurdly feminine, and absurdly New York. That the straightforward 
simplicity of these poems has rendered critical exegesis pretty much unnecessary 
never seems to occur to her, even though the better part of her own analysis 
is paraphrase of the obvious and the rest is formalistic criticism of technique. 


On the whole, however, Miss Koch is helpful when she deals with obscure or 
complicated poems like ‘* The Statues ’’ or ‘‘ The Gyres.”’ Especially good is her 
stylistic criticism; for if she occasionally slips into pretentious jargon (‘‘freighted 
metaphor,’ ‘‘ gnomic intensity,’’ ‘‘ mantic intonation,’’ and so on), she does 
manage to convey a genuine feeling for poetry that is often missing in the writing 
of intellectualist ‘“‘new’’ critics like, say, Cleanth Brooks. And however 
pompous and annoying her means sometimes become, Miss Koch does us a 
service, too, in her occasional asides’ in her disposal of much stupid writing 
about Yeats, and in her correctly irreverent attitude to Yeats’s ‘‘ ideas.’’ 


WILLIAM BECKER. 
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THE MEmorrs oF ERNST VON WEIZSACKER. Translated by John Andrews. 
Gollancz. 16s. 


Ernst von Weizsacker, a naval officer who became official head of the German 
Foreign Ministry under Ribbentrop from 1938-1943, wrote his memoirs to prove 
that he had no part in the crimes of the Nazi régime. His defence, elaborately 
constructed, was that he believed he could best work for peace by accepting the 
State Secretaryship. 

‘For the Foreign Office to struggle for peace, and for world peace at 
that, was the supreme obligation. The staff of the Foreign Service was 
hardly sufficient for the struggle and was wearing itself out. I resolved to 
take up the fight, not in spite of, but because of, the abyss which seemed 
to yawn between our Office and the new Foreign Minister.’ 

He had no illusions about Ribbentrop. ‘‘ The man seemed to be entirely without 
moral scruples . . . It seemed to me—and I said so at the time to my friends— 
that, instead of me, my brother, the Professor of Internal Medicine and Nervous 
Diseases at Heidelberg, should be attached to the Minister.’’ Weizsacker’s way 
of dealing with him in conversation was ‘‘ a combination of deception and chance 
hits.’ 

In his own opinion, he nobly accepted his cross; but one must conclude 
either that he was excessively complacent about his ability to thwart the Nazi 
Party, or that, as a German Nationalist, he sympathized with the régime and 
merely wanted more subtlety of method in the achievement of its purposes. The 
latter view of him seems correct when his peace aims are examined. They con- 
sisted in inducing other countries to accept German plans in a spirit of resignation 
—though where Poland and Czechoslovakia were concerned, he evidently did not 
object to their destruction. 

‘“ Peace with Hitler? Is that what the opposition within Germany 
wanted? To preserve Hitler—and in addition to let him have the glory of 
a victorious war? To me all this presented no problem, and I had no 
hesitations. I was for peace, no matter on what basis it was concluded ; 
and I doubt whether any reasonable and sensitive person could have 
thought otherwise.”’ 

‘The reasonable and sensitive person’ would, of course, agree to German 
domination ! 

The contradictions in the book are striking; and while it is obvious that 
Weizsacker had no love for his chiefs, it is hard to understand why such deter- 
mined opposition, as he describes, to Hitler and Ribbentrop—he even shouted at 
the latter on one occasion—troubled them not at all. The revelations of what 
went on behind the scenes, even the distortions, are interesting ; but those who 
like uncompromising honesty will be heavily embarrassed by this apologia of a 
diplomatist. 


WaitTiInG on Gop. By Simone Weil. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. _ 
Simone Weil, born in Paris in 1909, was a distinguished graduate in philosophy 

and secondary school teacher who gave her leisure hours to helping the unemployed 

in the town where she taught. In order to understand the problems of the working 
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classes, she worked in the fields during the summer months, and then in the 
Renault Works—taking a year’s leave for the purpose. Of that experience she 
has written in this book: ; 

‘‘ What I went through there marked me in so lasting a manner that still 
to-day when any human being, whoever he may be and in whatever cir- 
cumstances, speaks to me without brutality, I cannot help having the 
impression that there must be a mistake and that unfortunately the mistake 
will in all probability disappear. There I received for ever the mark of a 
slave, like the branding of the red-hot iron which the Romans put on the 
foreheads of their most despised slaves. Since then I have always regarded 
myself as a slave.”’ 

Resolute to escape none of the afflictions of the powerless and inarticulate, she 
went to the Catalonian front in 1936 to share the bitter struggles of the Republican 
army. After the outbreak of the last war, and despite poor health, she continued 
in Marseilles both her philosophical and oriental studies and manual work till she 
went to New York. At the end of 1942 she crossed to England to serve under the 
French provisional government and, if possible, return secretly to France to aid 
the Resistance movement; but after a few months in London, where she refused 
anything but the sort of meagre rations available to her countrymen, her health 
finally broke down and she died in a sanatorium in August, 1943. 

In the books that Simone Weil wrote, and in this collection of essays and 
letters to Father Perrin, stoicism and compassion, mystical fervour and intellectual 
integrity mark every page. The reader is left to guess the contents of Father 
Perrin’s letters to her: this is in one way unfortunate, for hers take on the tone of 
religious lectures. It would seem, however, that he was not offended, for he 
encouraged in every way her wide-ranging philosophical labours and devotional 
meditations. 

Some adverse criticism of Waiting on God is to be expected. Mystical ex- 
cesses—that dazzled circling round an implacable Presence—arouse distaste in 
our more moderate selves; and Simone Weil could be as vehement as any of the 
saints: 

““ Tf it were conceivable that in obeying God one should bring about one’s 
own damnation whilst in disobeying him one could be saved, I should still 
choose the way of obedience . . . If, by an absurd hypothesis, I were to 
die without ever having committed any serious faults and yet all the same 
I were to fall to the bottom of hell, I should nevertheless owe God an 
infinite debt of gratitude for His infinite mercy, on account of my earthly 
life, and that notwithstanding the fact that I am such a poor unsatisfactory 
creature.”’ 

Also, Roman Catholics will find inexplicable a love for their Church and accep- 
tance of their liturgy that stops so abruptly short of conversion. 

Of the Jewish race, and appreciative of Greek and Eastern thought, she could 
not accept any totalitarian system. 

““ If one is born into a religion which is not too unsuitable for pronouncing 
the name of the Lord, if one loves this native religion with a well directed 
and pure love, it is difficult to imagine a legitimate motive for giving it up, 
before direct contact with God has placed the soul under the guidance of 
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the divine will itself. After that the change is only legitimate if it is made 
in obedience. History shows that in fact this happens but rarely. Most 
often, perhaps always, the soul which has reached the highest realms of 
eae rae is confirmed in its love of the tradition which served it as a 
adder.”’ 
Simone Weil saw nothing good in the State or in ecclesiastical dogmas; her atten- 
tion was directed to the individual in his tribulation and sin, and for him as for 
herself she desired the self-annihilation that is also a rebirth. 

Waiting on God is a spiritual autobiography, sometimes impulsive, uncertain, 
contradictory, the statement of a woman of conflicting tendencies: deeply impres- 
sionable and aloof; emotional in religion and intellectually an ascetic; grief-stricken 
at the suffering of mankind and harsh to herself. A profound, sorrowful book, it 
also reaches with unshakable hope towards fulfilment. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Heinrich Straumann. 
Hutchinson’s University Library. 7s. 6d. 

Professor Straumann’s book is an outline of modern American Thought and 
Letters, and an examination of ‘‘ the basic conceptions of life underlying the 
works of some of the outstanding writers of the century, and the values they 
believe in. Above all, it tries to establish the links between what novelists, 
dramatists and poets have expressed, and the views of some essayists and 
especially of the leading philosophers who, in fact, provide the natural frame- 
work of the whole.’’ These conceptions may be broadly defined as “‘ an outlook 
based on the acceptance of reality and one that looks for values beyond the 
world of experience.” 

Professor Straumann traces in the novel, in poetry and drama, the effect of 
pragmatism—generally of a melioristic kind—and determinism, of the urge to 
create a tradition, and of an aesthetic claim for the realm of imagination as an 
ultimate value. The pattern is rich in variety: pragmatism expressed in 
literature by such ‘realistic’ novelists as Upton Sinclair, Sinclair Lewis and 
Dos Passos; determinism by the ‘naturalists’ who are distinguished as tough 
or tender-minded—Theodore Dreiser, James T. Farrell, the Proletarian school, 
Erskine Caldwell and Edith Wharton; the enormous amount of historical, period 
and regional fiction to satisfy the desire for a tradition; the philosophical approach 
through existentialism, psychological interpretation and the effort “’ to overcome 
a purely pragmatic or deterministic conception of reality by a belief in some 
value, force or law beyond the empirical world.’’ This preoccupation with what 
is beyond experience is shown in such different writers as Hemingway, Steinbeck 
and Norman Mailer, the middle position being held by the metempirical 
writers, who include Scott Fitzgerald and Henry Miller. The consideration of 
American poetry and drama is from the viewpoint of their part in this thought 
and belief pattern; for example, the distinction between a metempirical poet like 
Robert Frost and the metempirical novelists, the contradictions in Ezra Pound’s 
critical work, the spiritual itinerary of Eugene O'Neill, the awareness in 
Tennessee Williams and Arthur Miller of the conflict between imagination and 
Geers critical study is a valuable introduction to American literature, wide 
in its range, searching in its analysis, and sympathetic in its judgments. 

DZ 
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Tue AGE OF THE Dracon. Poems, 1930-1951. By John Lehmann. Longmans. 
12s. 6d. 

SkYLIGHT Ong. By Conrad Aiken. John Lehmann. 7s. 6d. 

Tue SUMMER Dance. By J.C. Hall. John Lehmann. 8s. 6d. 

PoEMS AND SATIRES, 1951. By Robert Graves. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

The talk of serious poets, like that of other true craftsmen, is always interest- 
ing when it is about the problems of their own craft. A writer’s work must make 
its way with the public upon its own merits of manner and content, but an 
understanding of his purpose and his conscious method are all but necessary aids 
to full enjoyment and appreciation. “‘. .. I made it my aim,’’ writes John 
Lehmann in his foreword to The Age of the Dragon, “‘ to find a style in which 
the personality of the writing ego and his opinions should be as far as possible 
suppressed, and the experience, the scene communicate almost entirely by them- 
selves and their symbolism. I wanted at the same time to clear my poetry of the 
sentimental echoes of the period, and find a vehicle for a new precision of 
description implying a harder precision of thought and feeling; I therefore chose 
verse vehicles of a long past period with rigid technical rules. This volume shows 
my battle with these technical problems, and gradual movement towards a freer 
poetic approach... .’’ This passage illuminates the ensuing poems, and the 
unquoted remainder of the statement only increases that illumination. The 
constant attempt to achieve an austere objectivity, disdaining the aid of personal 
and sentimental subjective associations, springs from an admirable chastisty of 
artistic purpose. It carries within it, however, like every other conscious creative 
effort, its own risk of failure to communicate the full thought, and the emotion 
behind the thought, without which the poem would never have been begun. The 
cause of failure, when there is a failure, is here of course just the opposite of the 
cause in many modern poems in which a mush of inchoate feelings is served up 
in the form of unrelated private images. In Mr. Lehmann’s case the deliberate 
purpose of his art has resulted in a certain dryness in the earlier poems, a toning 
down almost to the prosaic at times, a slowness and prolixity through restraint 
upon his freedom of movement. To feel this is, perhaps, to be super-sensitive 
and to say it is, perhaps, ungracious, since it would be possible to quote poem 
after poem, of which it is not true. Nor perhaps would one notice it at all with 
a less good poet whose work would fail to point it out by contrast. Having once 
said it, one is tempted to instance in self-contradiction a number of very fine 
poems—not excluding three remarkable Ballads—and to quote hundreds of lines 
in proof that Mr. Lehmann is very much more than a sound and conscientious 
craftsman. He has that sincerity of imagination which distinguishes the good 
poet from the sentimentalist, and his strength of intellect controls the movement 
of his imagination in a way unknown to the mere purveyors of images. Add to 
this the fact that constant effort towards mastery of the mechanics of verse-making 
has given him the technical freedom to accept the impulse as it comes, and it is 
clear why The Age of the Dragon is among the best collections by English poets 
In recent years. 

Perhaps, even better than as a poet in his own right, Mr. Lehmann is known 
for his services to English poetry as an Editor and Publisher of discrimination 
in a time of doubt, disorder and despair. It was part of his policy as Editor of 
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New Writing to welcome translations from other languages and as a publisher he 
has issued English editions of American poets of note. Conrad Aiken, whose 
long poem The Kid was published in England in 1947, holds an important 
place in contemporary American letters. He is a winner of the Pulitzer Prize, a 
Guggenheim Fellow, occupies the Chair of Poetry at the Library of Congress and 
runs a summer school for writers at Cape Cod. The form of his verse is straight- 
forwardly traditional without eccentricities of typography or syntax, and its 
feeling, too, is rooted in tradition. There is a duality in his work,—a determina- 
tion to be spare, unsentimental and concrete is continually at pains to restrain 
the excesses of a strong romantic tendency which occasionally slips between its 
guards to emerge with such lines as 
. rank the myrtle by the doorstep: bleeding the bosom 
of the rainsick rose who broke her heart on the tomb. 

Like other foremost American poets Conrad Aiken is often driven by the pace 
and superficial glitter of modern life to a nostalgic exploration of the old ways 
of the New World since the Mayflower first made landfall. This interest in earlier 
generations, this delight in the antiquity suggested by such titles as ‘ grandfather,’ 
this pleasure in recalling the stern and sturdy realities of early American history 
are rich and usually beneficial influences in modern American poetry. In 
Mayflower and in Hallowe’en Conrad Aiken finds in that reverence for the past 
an expression that is at once romantic and practical, moving and rational, of 
“the continuing love, the continuing dream.’’ But this selection of fifteen poems 
is rich in variety and the poet is equally himself, equally a modern romantic and 
a romantic modern, in the strange bitter little song Moritura or in the entirely 
successful and very moving poem Everlasting in which the atomic experiment at 
Bikini evokes poetry of a high order. 

The Summer Dance, also published by John Lehmann, is another book of 
unusual quality, this time by a young English poet, J. C. Hall. The author’s 
note tells little of the making of his poems beyond the fact that he wrote none at 
all between 1943 and 1947. All in the book were written in the four years preced- 
ing and the four years succeeding that silent interval. But in Thirty Years he 
puts a kind of ‘‘ poetic autobiography ”’ into five remarkable stanzas beginning, 

All these long years I’ve pondered how to make 

A poetry I could truly call my own, 

Not the mere echo of another’s voice, 

But original eloquence that has to break 

Out of its heritage and stand alone 

Before the unburdened spirit can rejoice. 
Reading Mr. Hall one sometimes recalls Robert Frost because of the way in 
which some entirely simple statement of external fact seems weighted with heavy 
implications, often tragic; and sometimes one thinks of Edwin Muir because of a 
more obvious suggestion of mystical undertones. But there are no echoes in Mr. 
Hall’s verse; he can truly call his poetry his own. His utterance has that finality, 
that rightness as of each word holding its place in the arch by its own weight and 
shape, which only comes when intellect and impulse work in unity. References 
in the poems, and occasionally something in their manner, show that he is an 
admirer of Yeats and, indeed, his direction of his own development seems a kind 
of parallel in miniature of Yeats’s movement to his maturity. 
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Robert Graves, whose poetry has been somewhat neglected by the public in 
the interest of his monumental novels of time past, provides quite a long foreword 
to Poems and Satires, 1951. It is clear from this introduction that these poems 
have been subjected to rigorous tests by their author before he allows them thus 
to take their place as a supplemet to his Collected Poems. A poet soon learns to 
recognise an unsatisfactory poem ‘‘ by the way it fades on the page after a few 
months ’’ and he himself has ‘‘ suppressed hundreds.’’ ‘‘ A volume of collected 
poems,”’ he says, ‘‘ should form a sequence of the intenser moments of the poet’s 
spiritual autobiography, moments for which prose is insufficient. . . . He writes 
for his contemporaries foreseeing the misunderstandings with which posterity will 
read his work. One cannot help feeling that this introduction is unfair to the 
poems that follow, for it creates an expectation which they do not fulfil. It is 
imposssible to recognise in these polished, witty, economically informative verses 
the records of the intenser moments of a spiritual autobiography. One feels that 
Mr. Graves has said with skill and point in each poem exactly what he intended 
to say, has fitted his statement to its frame exactly and stepped back from a piece 
of excellently finished craftwork. What is left unsaid, what is left to the imagina- 
tion to explore, belongs less to the circumstances of the poet than the poem, less 
to the spirit than to the event. One ought, of course, to forget the introduction 
and simply enjoy the wit, the competence and compactness, the sometimes 
Caroline grace or the charm of a well-managed conceit that shames our vulgar 
and metallic age with more than mere nostalgia for the well-waxed oak of its 
period: 

A sunbeam on the well-waxed oak, 
In shape resembling not at all 

The ragged chink by which it broke 
Into this darkened hall. 

Swims round and golden over me, 
the sun’s plenipotentiary. 


So may my round love a chink find: 
With such address to break 

Into your grief-occluded mind 
As you shall not mistake 

But, rising, open to me for truth’s sake. 


The Satires are, in general, curiously removed from contemporary life. Some 
are satiric in intent though the object is hardly sufficiently defined; others are 
mere pieces of pleasant fooling, such as the skit on a tourist pamphlet in a 
foreigner’s English. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE SPANISH PEoPLE. By Gerald Brenan. Cambridge 
University Press. 4os. 

The author of two of the most illuminating books on modern Spain that have 
been written in English in recent years has now presented a survey of Spanish 
literature from Roman times to the present century. It is the sort of writing of 
which perhaps Lytton Strachey’s Landmarks in French Literature is the most 
outstanding example. Although at least four times the length of that work, Mr. 
Brenan’s book is its nearest Spanish counterpart. It is designed not for professors, 
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nor for schoolboys, but for the person who knows something of, and has a love 
for other literatures, but lacks a similar acquaintance with the literature of Spain. 
This book can scarcely fail to convince such a person that he has been missing a 
lot. It is the sort of work which demands of the author not only a wide knowledge 
of his subject, but—what is just as important—qualities of discrimination, sensi- 
tiveness and enthusiasm. Mr. Brenan has these qualities, and the result is an 
admirable book. 

It is appropriately titled, for it is precisely in many of the instances where 
he relates Spanish literature to the Spanish people—the life, the character, the 
customs and environment of that people—that Mr. Brenan is most illuminating. 

“We cannot understand Géngora without remembering that he was an 
Andalusian from Cordova.”’ 

And, writing of Unamuno’s Del sentimiento trdgico de la vida: 

“It is one of the most representative [books] too, for the conflict that 
tormented its author is also the conflict of the Spanish people, who are 
sceptical by nature but, because they find their scepticism hard to bear, 
are easily driven to the most absolute and dogmatic faith.”’ 

It is gratifying also to see lyric poetry given the highest place in the literary 
achievement of Spain, so often acknowledged the home of a great drama and 
even as the birthplace of the modern novel, but seldom considered to have 
contributed anything of note to European poetry. 

Personal preference must play a large part in such a work as this, and 
selections and omissions inevitably arouse controversy. One is prepared to allow 
the author considerable latitude and sympathize with him in his difficulty; he 
could not be expected to please everybody. But that is no reason why a few 
of what seem to be the more serious defects should go unremarked. For instance, 
it is disappointing to find Cervantes’ Exemplary Novels dismissed in ten lines, 
when one of these tales alone (which admittedly vary enormously in quality), 
the Celoso Extremeno, is one of the best stories that has ever been written in 
Spanish. The plays of Juan de la Cueva may be preposterous and tedious, but 
their historical importance in the evolution of the Golden Age drama is un- 
deniable; at the very least, they are worthy of as much mention as those of Lucas 
Fernandez or Torres Naharro. And a humanist of international standing like 
Juan Luis Vives deserves more than three incidental passing references. On the 
other hand, one may question whether Gabriel y Galan is worth two and a half 
pages with a long extract. The vast significance of the Renaissance in Spain, 
nowadays no longer in dispute, might well have received more attention. There 
are occasions when a false emphasis is placed: the chapter heading ‘‘ Géngora 
and the New Poetry ’’ is misleading, for if anything is certain it is that Gongora 
brought a great period to a close, rather than ushered in a new one. His is the 
logical culmination of the Renaissance poetry that began with Garcilaso. What 
lyric poet of the seventeenth century can compare with Garcilaso, Luis de Leon, 
St. John of the Cross or even Herrera? 

There are, too, a few lapses of scholarship, which are dangerous. It is 
surely rather rash to say that Turold was ‘‘ the author of the Chanson de 
Roland,’’ much less suggest that he might have seen the author of the Poema de 
mio Cid in 1085 at the siege of Tudela. In contrast, Mr. Brenan is commendably 
undogmatic about the origin of the ballads. 
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But these are details. The book is full of good judgments and stimulating 
points of view. Nor need anyone quarrel with the author for having a few 
special loves like medieval poetry, the Soledades of Géngora and the enchanting 
popular poetry of Spain. Their beauties he makes evident and we are grateful 
to him for proclaiming them to what one hopes will be a new public. I do not 
know of a better introduction to Spanish literature than this book. pts 


Tue Prospect BeForE Us. By John Dos Passos. John Lehmann. 15s. 
Tue EstaTE oF Man. By Michael Roberts. Faber and Faber. 15s. 


Mr. Dos Passos’s book, The Prospect Before Us, has, like his novels, the 
theme of man in conflict with his environment, his struggles as an individual 
in a complex and rapidly changing economic and political scene. He insists 
that the basic structure, whether called Capitalism, Socialism or Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat, aims deliberately at power over men’s lives. 


“Our survival individually as men and women and collectively as a 
nation with hopes and purposes essential to all mankind depends—it cannot 
be said loud enough or often enough—upon our solving a few of the social 
and political problems of a corporate industrial society.’’ 


These problems he studied in Britain during and after the last war, in South 
and then North America, meeting a diversity of people—politicians, trade 
unionists, business and professional men, dictators, farmers. To present what 
he saw and concluded, he uses something of the technique of the novels: an 
enormous, shifting background with towns and countryside vividly described, 
men and women of different classes and opinions, attention suddenly concen- 
trated on the human being significant as an individual or as part of his 
community. And the interludes in the novels have here the form of exchanges 
between himself and a small audience of politically opposed, intent, bewildered 
or dogmatic people. 

He argues, with the United States chiefly in mind, that the choice between 
power and the good society can still be made: that the trend towards massive 
bureaucracy in industry and government must be countered by a courageous, 
informed minority working for increased participation by each citizen in local 
self-government; by the harnessing of technical knowledge to the task of increas- 
ing man’s liberty and opportunity to fulfil himself in his own way; by co-operation 
and decentralization in industry; by ensuring that the state be the servant and 
not the master of its citizens. What Mr. Dos Passos urges is not, of course, new; 
but his sincerity, wide experience of men and events, his concern for justice and 
for the dignity of man, make his book a very interesting statement of one 
approach to the modern dilemma. 

The Estate of Man was incomplete when Michael Roberts died in 1948, but 
it has been carefully edited by Mrs. Roberts, and the notes for the Introduction 
and two of the chapters included. The questions examined are: ‘‘ What are our 
total available resources in terms of material, population and skill; to what 
extent are these resources likely to increase or decrease in the near future; 
what limits are there to the natural productivity of the soil; and what limits are 
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there to the adaptability of man.’”’ The theme is good husbandry of these 
resources, and of “‘ our own inner powers.’’ The chapters on food and popula- 
tion, the land, erosion, forests and sources of energy, are followed by a con- 
sideration of the supply of intelligence and the strain on man’s nervous system. 
The logical result of the increases in population is emphasized: the unparalleled 
need for planning and discipline. 

_“‘ If we are to ensure that everyone has the highest material standard 
of living that is compatible with our resources, and that every area supports 
its Maximum population, we must ensure that there is no waste of labour, 
material or land; we must direct labour, ration consumption, and regulate 
the cultivation of land. The devious routes by which humanity pursues its 
long fool’s errand to the grave must be restricted and co-ordinated. The 
carefree tramp, the impoverished poet, and the landowner with a passion 
for Italian gardens, are enemies to be fought as ruthlessly as the copra 
beetle or the meal moth. Even those expensive but popular parasites, the 
dance-band leader and the film star, must justify their existence by the 
extent to which they increase the productivity of their fellow-citizens.”’ 
The grim picture of the decline in the quality of the world’s population, 

the disastrous increase in quantity, the complex, overwhelming burdens that man 
is required to bear, his efforts to escape, the struggle for power between nations, 
leads to the prophecy that, ‘‘ Within a century or so. . . there will be desperate 
struggles to decide which types of person are to survive, which races are to hold 
their own, which are to expand and move into new territory, and which are to 
dwindle and die.’’ This is a bitter, remorseless book. It has none of the optimism 
of the American farmers who showed their experiments to Mr. Dos Passos; its 
statistics rigidly face the latter’s hopes of what can be achieved by controlling 
the political and industrial powers that dominate men. Yet The Estate of Man 
does not suggest complete disaster; rather we are required to realise fully what 
our future limitations will be, what kind of civilization worth having can be 
attained, and then to carry it into effect. Above all, we must seek a ‘“‘harmonious 
relation with the soil, and that relation will solve our spiritual as well as our 
material problems.”’’ 


GorETHE’s Faust. Parts I and II. An Abridged Version translated by Louis 
MacNeice. Faber. 15s. 

Mr. MacNeice suggests in the Introduction to his translation of Faust, 
commissioned by the B.B.C. for broadcasting during the Goethe Centenary in 
1949, that the project ‘‘ was perhaps the most ambitious dramatic undertaking 
in the history of the B.B.C.’’ Goethe himself wrote: ‘‘ The work is like the 
history of the world and men ’’; and the problem of presenting in six instalments 
Parts I and II of this vast poetic symbol of man’s spiritual experience so as to 
communicate its greatness to an age impatient of longueurs was not merely a 
matter of pruning. This has been done, of course: 

‘‘Tn cutting about a third of the whole, our first aim was to bring out 
the character and story of Faust himself while, negatively, we decided to 
sacrifice such passages as seemed irrelevant or inferior or merely obscure. 
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In taking this liberty with a great master we were reassured by the remem- 
brance that he himself had intended (an intention never realized) to cut this 
work into shape.”’ ree 
And Mr. MacNeice’s frankly expressed reasons for the cuts make entertaining 
reading. It is exceedingly difficult to give a translation that will have the shape, 
impact and flexibility of language that mark good broadcasting technique, hold 
the interest of the ordinary listener and yet not affront lovers of Goethe. The 
considerable success of this version is well known; and how much it owes to the 
scholarship of Mr. E. L. Stahl, Reader in German at Oxford University, is 
acknowledged here. ae 
Goethe’s verse patterns have been preserved and, cuts apart, the original 
has been followed almost line for line. To those who did not hear the broadcast, 
something of what has been achieved may be suggested by comparing a few 
lines from Part I, Scene ii, in the present translation with the rendering by Bayard 
Taylor, whose translation is still greatly praised. The speech is Faust’s. First, 
Taylor’s version: 
‘““ Mark how, beneath the evening sunlight’s glow, 
The green-embosomed houses glitter! 
The glow retreats, done is the day of toil; 
It yonder hastes, new fields of life exploring; 
Ah, that no wing can lift me from the soil, 
Upon its track to follow, follow soaring! 
Then would I see eternal Evening gild 
The silent world beneath me glowing, 
On fire each mountain-peak, with peace each valley filled, 
The silver brook to golden rivers flowing. 
The mountain-chain, with all its gorges deep, 
Would then no more impede my godlike motion; 
And now before mine eyes expands the ocean 
With all its bays, in shining sleep! 
Yet, finally, the weary god is sinking; 
The new-born impulse fires my mind— 
I hasten on, his beams eternal drinking, 
The Day before me and the Night behind, 
Above me heaven unfurled, the floor of waves beneath me— 
A glorious dream! though now the glories fade.”’ 


And Mr. MacNeice’s: 
‘““ Look how the cottages on the green 
Shine in the glow of the evening sun! 
He backs away, gives way, the day is overspent, 
He hurries off to foster life elsewhere. 
Would I could press on his trail, on his trail for ever— 
Alas that I have no wings to raise me into the air! 
Then I should see in an everlasting sunset 
The quiet world before my feet unfold, 
All of its peaks on fire, all of its vales becalmed, 
And the silver brook dispersed in streams of gold. 
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Not the wild peaks with all their chasms 

Could interrupt my godlike flight; 

Already the bays of the sea that the sun has warmed 
Unfurl upon my marvelling sight. 

But in the end the sungod seems to sink away, 

Yet the new impulse sets me again in motion, 

I hasten on to drink his eternal light, 

With night behind me and before me day, 

Above me heaven and below me ocean. 

A beautiful dream—yet the sun leaves me. behind.’’ 


SHAKESPEARE SURVEY. An Annual Survey of Shakespearian Study and 
eee 4. Editor: Allardyce Nicoll. Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d. 


This fourth volume is, like its predecessors, a very valuable contribution to 
Shakespearian studies. Mr. Kenneth Muir’s exceedingly able and comprehensive 
review of Shakespearian criticism from 1900 to 1950 is followed by Professor 
Hardin Craig’s examination of Shakespeare’s choice of sources—a choice which 
accorded with the mind of an age that valued truth rather than fiction, and 
found it in the past. ‘‘ Shakespeare’s originality seems to have consisted in the 
selection of great significant patterns, in the discovery of incidents, in unequalled 
ingenuity in fitting parts together so that they reinforced one another, and in 
masterly skill in realistic amplification.’’ Miss Bradbrook’s essay on the sources 
of Macbeth divides them into three classes: the Scottish and English Chronicles, 
works on witchcraft and demonology, earlier works by Shakespeare, and, 
particularly, Rape of Lucrece. ‘‘ Here, I think, are the emotional components 
(as distinct from the narrative components) of Macbeth lying separate, isolated, 
and more crudely and simply expressed. Tarquin’s feelings before the deed, and 
Lucrece’s feelings after it, are identical with the central core of feeling in Macbeth. 


Professor Dover Wilson, in ‘‘ Malone and the Upstart Crow,’’ offers a 
brilliant and provocative defence of Malone’s argument in A Dissertation on the 
Three Parts of Henry VI, that the triology was first composed by others—prob- 
ably Greene and Peele—and afterwards rehandled and partly rewritten by 
Shakespeare. Professor Wilson uses the third of Horace’s Epistles in discussing 
Greene’s attack, with notable effect. Also of outstanding interest are Mr. Levi 
Fox’s illustrated description of an early copy of Shakespeare’s will, which “’ so 
far as is known, ranks as the earliest transcript in existence,’’ and Mr. Hanson’s 
detailed account of the Shakespeare Collection in the Bodleian Library. 


The volume includes suggestive articles on Shakespeare’s use of the 
‘ordinary’ word, the possible existence of a ‘tarras’ in the Globe theatre, 
Shakespeare in Slovakia and Yugoslavia, the annual Survey of Contributions to 
Shakespearian studies and International Notes; and also two admirable studies : 
Mr. John Gielgud’s ‘‘ Tradition, Style and the Theatre To-day,’ and Mr. 
Richard David’s illustrated account of recent productions of Love’s Labour Lost 


and Measure for Measure. 
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THE INFINITE Moment, and other essays on, Robert Browning. By W. O. 
Raymond. University of Toronto Press. (London: Geoffrey Cumberledge.) 
30s. 


The author, now retired from active teaching, was for many years attached 
to the English faculty of various American universities. On the first page of this 
book he expresses the opinion that, while there is a renewed interest in Browning, 
the time is not yet ripe for a revaluation. He therefore presents a series of essays 
and studies, mainly dealing with Browning’s opinions rather than his poetry. 

There are essays on Browning’s reaction to The Higher Criticism, on Isa 
Blagden, on the Wise Forgeries, on the sources of The Ring and the Book, 
and others of a similar nature. Competent and interesting essays as far as they 
go, but they bear too heavily the impression of the university, thesis-making, 
mind, much ado about what are really bypaths, much about the machinery and 
little about the content. 

Had Browning a philosophy, or a body of thought on current problems? 
He had a robust belief in good as against evil, in light as against darkness. But 
what do a poet’s philosophy, or his thought, or his symbolism, or his material, 
matter? What matters is the sort of poetry he makes out of everything he has 
in him. We are getting to a stage where a poet is valued because of his supposed 
mission or message, but these are unessentials, and they direct the attention from 
the essential—the poetry. There is very little critical consideration in this book 
of Browning’s poetry. 

Browning is pre-eminently a love poet. So fine a critic as Symons has stated 
that The Ring and The Book is his greatest book. I would rather term it his 
most impressive book. But he has left us a body of love poetry of supreme 
excellence, unsurpassed by any English poet. And in these, in the Dramatic 
Romances and Lyncs, in Men and Women, in Dramatis Personae, and in the 
shorter poems generally, lie his claim to remembrance. 

In the essay on Fifine, Mr. Raymond suggests that this poem is based on his 
entanglement with Lady Ashburton. But Browning was extremely unlikely to 
“unlock his heart ’’ in this way. Fifine was published in 1872, and situations 
which are analogous are dealt with in Any Wife to Any Husband, published in 
1855, and The Worst of It, published in 1864. Browning’s poems are full of 
situations of which he had no personal experience. 

What magic did the Ashburtons have? The elder Lady Ashburton fascinated 
Carlyle, and the younger, Browning. 


PS<20'1H: 


Homo Viator. By Gabriel Marcel. Gollancz. 16s. 


Homo Viator consists mainly of lectures delivered by M. Marcel between 
1942 and 1944 at Lyons and Toulouse. As he explains in the preface, the 
essential idea animating the diverse subjects of the book is contained in his 
paradoxical sentence: ‘‘ Perhaps a stable order can only be established on earth 
if a man always remains acutely conscious that his condition is that of 
a traveller.” The stable order is the transcendental, and the journey is indicated 
in the essay, ‘A Metaphysic of Hope’: “‘ we might say that hope is essentially 
the availability of a soul which has entered intimately enough into the experience 
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of communion to accomplish in the teeth of will and knowledge the transcendent 
act—the act establishing the vital regeneration of which this experience affords 
both the pledge and the first-fruits.”’ 

__M. Marcel is never dogmatic; but he concerns himself with the contemporary 
crisis, and interprets its significance for man as a traveller prepared to accept 
limitations and hardships, a traveller in bonds and yet free. A delicate analysis 
of the ego is followed by essays on family life and the creative act of parenthood 
that magnificently refute the arguments by which materialism would deny 
their mysterious implications. Publication of ‘Obedience and Fidelity’ was 
forbidden by the Vichy government in 1942, a gesture characteristically 
opportunist and timid; its courage would, of course, seem unacceptable and 
alarming : 

“It is because fidelity is creative that, like liberty itself, it infinitely 
transcends the limits of what can be prescribed. Creative when it is genuine, 
it is so fundamentally and in every way, for its possesses the mysterious 
power of renewing not only the person who practises it, but the recipient, 
however unworthy ke may have been of it to start with. It is as though 
it had a chance—it is certain that there is nothing final here—to make him 
at long last pervious to the spirit which animates the inwardly consecrated 
soul.’’ 

There is a brilliant and inexorable examination of Sartre’s philosophy; and 
he holds that such a closed system, denying the transcendental, is the Luciferian 
expression of rebellious, self-intoxicated individuality. The book ends with a 
lengthy study of Rilke as ‘“‘A Witness of the Spiritual’ that is subtle in its 
criticism and unerring in its appreciation of the poet’s symphonic and sometimes 
ambiguous thought. 

“From Christianity to Orphism: ‘perhaps that is how we could best 
define this strange journey which from so many points of view is like a 
return through the ages towards mysterious ancestors and towards our 
origins—so that we might sometimes be tempted to speak of Rilke as a 
prophet of the past. .. . I should say that in so far as we can conceive 
of the inconceivable, the balsamic influence of Rilke’s Orphism upon those 
who seek to become penetrated with it, consists in restoring around and 
within us (more especially in the interior cosmic space of the Weltinnen- 
raum where this distinction does not exist) an atmosphere which will develop 
our faculty for hoping against hope without which it must be admitted 
that the Christian message itself, in the last analysis, would be in danger of 


losing its meaning and its quality.’’ 


MorRALS AND MAN IN THE SOcIAL ScreNcES. By J. V. Langmead Casserley. 


Longmans. 12s. 6d. 
Morals and Man in the Social Sciences, partly based on lectures given by 
Dr. Langmead Casserley at the Ecumenical Institute near Geneva, in 1949, but 
enlarged to include chapters on “‘ the interpretation of man himself in the social 
sciences ’’, is an examination of the conflict that arises between theology and the 
social sciences regarding the interpretation of ethics and the evaluation of man. 
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It is argued that Christian doctrine, in contrast to classical ethics, to secular ethical 
theory and relativism, is ‘‘ the only intellectual force capable of interpreting 
our variegated culture as a single coherent idea and thus supplying it with the 
unity and consistency which it now so sorely needs.’’ This thesis is supported by 
a very able analysis of the culture pattern of Christianity. Dr. Casserley is both 
philosopher and sociologist, and his book, marked by wide scholarship and ex- 
perience, is a valuable study. 


BETWEEN LIFE AND DeEaTH. By Harley Williams. Jonathan Cape, London. 
Cr. 8vo. pp. 288. 15s. net. 


John Hunter appears first in this portrait gallery. His life has been written 
on many occasions, but this one is particularly good. It is indeed strange that 
one of the most famous medical men started life without a formal education. 
The picture of the plagiarist, Home, is vivid. Home’s burning of Hunter’s 
papers after his death and the exposure by Hunter’s faithful technician, Clift, 
make dramatic reading. The great tragedy for the medical world of to-day is 
the irreparable loss of Hunter’s anatomical specimens by enemy action during 
the last war. 


Pasteur was the son of a sergeant-major who served under Napoleon. 
Apart from biographies, a successful film has introduced his life to many. The 
sequence of events leading to his great discovery reads like a fairy tale; first 
his work on crystals, then his observations on wine and beer, and, finally, 
silkworm disease. He got an apoplectic stroke when he was 45 and lived until 
he was 73, to confound the medical profession! 


The world is lucky in the fact that Joseph Lister came to Edinburgh to work 
under the great surgeon, Syme. Perhaps he decided to remain there when he 
fell in love with Syme’s daughter, Agnes, whom he afterwards married. The 
real core of the story centres on his descriptions of Lister’s migrations to and 
from London and Edinburgh and his subsequent investigations which culminated 
in antiseptic surgery, leading, as it did, to surgery as it is to-day. 


From Lister, the doctor of the body, we come to Freud, the doctor of the 
mind. It is important to remember that psychoanalysis does not explain why 
we are made as we are, only how we come to behave as we do. In this chapter 
the secession of Adler and Jung from the Freudian fold is mentioned. Finally, 
the dictum that psychoanalysis. if it leads to a cure, first requires a descent 
into Hell, will make some readers wonder if psychoanalysis is worth while! 


The ‘‘ Prophetess of Boston,’’ Mary Eddy, had such a melodramatic life, 
it is surprising that, so far as we are aware, no film has been made about her. 
Between the ages of 12 and 17 she became religious and began to develop, what 
would seem to us to be, severe hysteria with fits. Marriage did not cure her of 
these, nor did the birth of her child, for whom she seemed to have little use. 
She had three husbands, but the man who influenced her most was a healer 
named Quimby: when he died of cancer, she inherited the essentials of his 
system and it required her drive to create ‘‘ Christian Science ’’ as it is to-day, 
with its 600 churches in U.S.A. alone, its world-read newspaper, and its 
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enormous capital. Would that Christian Science could cure all ills, but we know 


that adherence to its doctrine has killed many patients whom medical science 
might have saved. 


._ From the pseudo-charlatanism of Mary Eddy, we come to portraits of three 
illustrious workers for the preservation of child life: Dr. Barnardo, Margaret 
McMillin and Truby King. Space prevents us from dealing fully with these out- 
standing personalities, which are ably presented by the author. 


The story of how Ehrlich, by his researches, found ‘‘ 606’ is well told; 
and of how Banting and Best, the true discoverers of insulin, had to sell some 
of their possessions to conduct their experiments. The great tragedy was that 
the cure of diabetes came seven years too late to save Ehrlich. 


We can recommend “‘ Between Life and’Death ’’ to those who wish to read 
about the lives of the great. The value of the work would have been enhanced 
by photographs, even if it had been necessary to increase the cost. 


Bano: 


HISTORY OF MEDICINE IN IRELAND. By John Fleetwood, M.B., DPh. Browne 
and Nolan, Dublin. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 420 + xi. ats. net. 


Dr. Fleetwood has joined the noble ranks of medical historians and has 
certainly made a very promising debut. He traces the history of medicine from 
prehistoric times to the present day. Even in the fifth century, he reports the 
first case of Caesarean section. In the tenth century, hereditary physicians were 
the vogue; and this is maintained to some extent, but in a different manner, 
to-day. The connection between the Royal College of Physicians of Ireland and 
Trinity College is described: we always feel that the procedure which consists 
of the Fellows electing some of the professors is completely out of date and does 
not always provide the most suitable candidates; surely the time has come when 
the university should be allowed to nominate its own teachers. The other Irish 
schools are dealt with, starting with the old private medical schools; then the 
hospitals. In a work of this kind is it impossible to delve deeply into the history 
of all, but we feel that a little more space might have been devoted to the 
Rotunda Hospital with its great tradition. Stokes, Graves and many other famous 
names in Irish medicine are touched on. The origin of the Royal Academy of 
Medicine, one of the really bright lights in Ireland, is described. And so we 
gradually come to the twentieth century. The final chapter is ‘‘ What of the 
Future?’’ The question is asked: ‘‘ Has Ireland a future as a medical centre? 
Can she, with her small population, limited finances, and limited clinical material 
hope to compete with other countries? We agree with the author that the answer 
is in the affirmative; we believe sincerely that, as Ireland has had its great past, 
its flourishing present, so it will have a future that will sustain our country in 
its eminent position in international medicine. There are some most valuable 
appendices: the first is a chronological table, the second 1s a bibliography, and 
there is an exhaustive Index. 
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Dr. Fleetwood is to be heartily congratulated on the result of his great 
industry: there is a wealth of material for those who wish to study the History 
of Medicine in Ireland, and, even though there are a few notable omissions, 
this must be expected in a work of just over 400 pages. 


The illustrations enhance the value of the volume, and the publication, which 
is a tribute to the firm of Browne and Nolan, proves that we need not always 
cross the Irish Sea to find a publisher. 

Bus. 


Tuomas Prior: 1681-1751. Founder of the Royal Dublin Society. By Desmond 
Clarke. Published for the Royal Dublin Society by Colm O Lochlainn at 
the Sign of the Three Candles, Dublin. 2s. 6d. 


In his Life of George Berkeley, Professor Luce refers to Thomas Prior as 
‘a self-effacing altruist,’’ and to the Prior collection of letters from his friend 
as ‘‘ ever since 1784 the backbone of all serious biography of Berkeley.’’ If little 
is known of his private life, it is yet clear from Mr. Desmond Clarke’s essay 
that he was a man whose patriotism was made ardent by compassion for his 
wretched countrymen, and tempered by an acumen of which practical good sense 
and unwearying zeal for the betterment of Ireland were the outward sign. This 
study by the Librarian of the Royal Dublin Society is a tribute to the man and 
a fascinating history of the early days of the Society. 


Born at Rathdowney in 1681 and educated at Kilkenny School and Trinity 
College, Thomas Prior was one of that brilliant Anglo-Irish group that included 
Molyneux, Swift, Berkeley, Madden and Dobbs. Theirs was a generation ‘‘ keenly 
interested in the economic and social well-being of their country. This interest 
did not spring from any selfish motives, though they were affected in many ways 
by the economic conditions prevailing; rather, their interest was the interest of 
intelligent and patriotic men, who saw no reason why Ireland should not share 
and enjoy the full economic status of a free nation; nor could they agree that 
their legislature should be subordinate to the rulings and directions of an English 
Privy Council.’’ After a period of uncertainty as to a suitable career, Prior 
settled in Dublin as town agent for many landowners and, to some degree, as 
financial adviser to Berkeley. Mr. Clarke says: “‘ It is a little difficult to define 
Prior’s position vis-a-vis Berkeley, though there is a lot to be said for the compre- 
hensive description that he was Berkeley’s alter ego.’’ But Prior was soon in 
the forefront of the struggle for Ireland’s legislative and economic independence; 
and if Swift’s pen deeply incised their miseries in the people’s mind, it was 
Prior who made the suggestions for immediate and eminently reasonable 
measures, notably in his pamphlets on the coinage, and in his List of Absentees, 
which would, if carried out as he proposed, have considerably checked the evils 
of absenteeism. 


““ He was by no means a deep or original thinker, and quite obviously 
borrowed many of his ideas from others; nowhere is this more apparent than 
in the second part of his List of Absentees, which might be a slightly changed 
copy of Swift’s State of Ireland in 1727. But, to the ideas he gathered from 
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others he gave body and substance, making their abstract statement, ideas, 
and proposals concrete and practical, and it is as the practical man rather 
than the intellectual that Prior must be regarded.” 


Mr. Clarke stresses the importance of this work, not only as a contribution to 
the economic history of eighteenth-century Ireland, bit also because it “ provided 
a yardstick, as it were, for his future activities.’” Seventeen hundred and thirty- 
one saw the foundation of the Dublin Society, and Prior drew up its rules. In the 
account of the labours of its devoted first members, Prior is never less than fully 
engaged: carrying out experiments for the Society and on his own estate, 
encouraging other landowners, corresponding with Berkeley and other friends at 
home and abroad, extending the Society’s work in all directions, supporting 
every philanthropic scheme that came his way. 


““ Claimants for new inventions presented a problem in themselves, but 
no new invention was left untried. In this connection we find Prior carrying 
out experiments to test the claim that by boiling flax in the lees of vegetable 
ashes ‘even the coarsest flax could be made fine.’ Again and again Prior 
is asked to report or investigate some new discovery, try out a new agricul- 
tural implement or piece of machinery, even test white clay or marle ‘to 
try the virtues thereof.’ Each task was undertaken willingly and voluntarily 
with all the enthusiasm of a crusader.”’ 


Berkeley composed the impressive and tender epitaph for his monument 
in Christ Church Cathedral, for ‘‘ a man deserving if ever there was one, the 
best regards of his country.’’ Mr. Clarke’s admirable essay reminds our 
generation of its debt to a great man and enlightened patriot. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ECCLESIASTICAL LATIN. By the Rev. 
H. P. V. Nunn, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. Alden and 
Blackwell (Eton), Ltd. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Nunn’s excellent guide to the syntax of Church Latin is now in its second 
edition. The first part summarizes the rules necessary for understanding the 
Latin of the Church Fathers and their successors, and explains points of differ- 
ence between it and Classical Latin; the second contains a finely chosen selection, 
with notes, of passages from, among others, Cyprian, Ambrose, Augustine, Bede 
and Aquinas, and of Latin hymns. The preface effectively answers the sort of 
criticism that shudders at the lack of elegance in ecclesiastical Latin. 


“ All Classical Latin literature, except the very best, is vitiated by 
rhetoric, and by the desire to say old things in a new way. 


‘‘ The Christian authors, on the other hand, although most of them had 
been trained in the rhetorical schools, and although their writings show many 
traces of their training, were at least men in deadly earnest. They did not 
write to amuse the leisure of their friends: those of the first three centuries 
wrote with the fear of death always hanging over them to men who needed 
help and guidance in the face of the same terror: those belonging to the 
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age after the triumph of the Church wrote of things which they held to be 

of eternal and sovereign importance both to themselves and to those who 

should read their books.” 

The book is designed, not only for ordination candidates, but also to 
encourage those with a foundation of Latin grammar to find in the simplicity of 
style of the Vulgate and Latin Fathers the easiest approach to the Classical 
authors. 


Tue Enciisu Past. Evocations of Persona and Places. By A. L. Rowse, 
Macmillan. 15s. 

‘“ Now that the great days of England are perhaps over—it is extra- 
ordinary to think that we have lived through the very greatest of them in 
our own lifetime—it is somehow consoling to pursue and evoke the past, 
recent as well as remote, to weave together in the mind some design from 
the fragments that remain, in places that hold these echoes for us still. It 
is strangely fascinating too—the more one pursues these themes, the more 
one realises the inexhaustible riches of an old and civilised country, the 
memories of the soil, the depth of mould.’’ 

So Mr. Rowse begins his book, but then his dear Dr. Denton wrote after the 
execution of King Charles: ‘‘ We are now in the maddest world that ever we 
mortalls sawe, and have great reason to feare we doe but now begin to drinke the 
dreggs of our bitter cupp.’’ Mr. Rowse’s particular nostalgia is, however, justi- 
fied: his great gifts as an historian and the quality of his imagination recover 
time’s richer moments. The Elizabethan court, Cavaliers and Puritans, the stir 
of great houses, the life of poets: in these pages men and women turn back and 
show the courage, the grief and the secret of their faces. 

There is an account of All Souls College and its foundation to pray for “‘ all 
the lords and lieges “ whom the havoc of that warfare between the two realms hath 
drenched with the bowl of bitter death,’ and also for the souls of all the faithful 
departed.’’ There are the histories of the Hobys of Bisham, and especially of the 
dauntless, complacent and exasperating Lady Hoby, and of the related families, 
ae Dentons and Verneys. Their letters, vigorous or tender, justify Mr. Rowse’s 
affection : 

‘“ I went up into the chancel and there were all my friends: all the people 
that had lived here and loved this place in centuries gone by, to me so many 
living individuals with their troubles and their memories, the things that 
had happened to them thronging in my mind.”’ 

The countryside is as much the subject here as are the personalities, for genius is 
shown as, in some measure, the man whose pulse beats not only in his body but in 
his place. Mr. Rowse has made pilgrimages to Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire 
both associated with Milton; to Letcombe where Swift hid in disgust from his 
political friends; to Haworth Parsonage and the moors of the Brontés: to the 
homes of Hardy, Buchan and D. H. Lawrence: and seeing these places he has 
in his perceptive, vivid way, found his heroes again in the circumstances of their 
lives and work. 

This delightfully evocative and varied book ends with the fine foreword that 
appeared lately to the posthumous Letters of Alun Lewis. 
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IN THE STEPS OF GEORGE Borrow. By Eileen Bigland. Rich & Cowan. 15s. 


The personality of Borrow is surely a mystery beyond solution. With his 
splendid appearance and gifts, why should he have had to try so hard merely to 
be liked, and why should the attempt nearly always have failed, leaving him, once 
the hope of being understood had gone, an angry and melancholy figure with half 
a lifetime still of bitterness and frustration before him? 


Eileen Bigland goes inevitably to psychology for the answer, and brutal treat- 
ment at school, the father’s coldness and thinly veiled dislike in contrast to his 
open preference for the elder brother, obviously account for much. But not nearly 
for all. What in others would be much becomes a small thing, however significant, 
when dealing with Borrow: like Blake, a barrier of ‘ otherness ’ was between him 
and the world. 


Thorough, informative and sympathetic, Miss Bigland has at least two con- 
tributions to offer towards a better understanding of the subject. She emphasises 
the Spanish period as the one authenticated and prolonged term of happiness in 
Borrow’s career, when this very curious agent of the Bible Society, thriving on 
understandable opposition, was able at last to fulfil himself in action, and she 
suggests that his marriage to a woman of means and some years older (successful 
in the main though it was), by curbing a born wanderer and pampering a natural 
valetudinarian, made him more neurotic and perverse than ever. The spectacle 
of Lavengro at home is, as these pages show, often a lamentable one. Shyness and 
eccentricity were accentuated, and formidable displays of rudeness and oddity were 
the result. 


Miss Bigland is a little severe on Mary Clarke, while conceding her courage 
in marrying a man whom most of her circle regarded as mad. When she came to 
Spain for the purpose the religious law forbade the marriage to take place there, 
and Borrow, in high enjoyment of a battle with Church, Civil Authority, the 
Bible Society itself (whom his methods had finally alarmed), was forced to leave 
—rather lamely as it must have seemed to him—in order to effect it in England. 
Would he otherwise have delayed in that trouble-rent Spain, continuing this life 
of action? And had he done so would he have found that liberty to sulk in the 
Oulton summerhouse, glaring and growling and singing weird songs, tramping 
miles at night in desperation for peace—liberty which gave us, once the heroic and 
the poetic had become fused, that strangeness of beauty which is the essence of 
Romance? 

Like her hero, Eileen Bigland is at her best in Spain. Herself widely travelled, 
she understands the hazards of the task Borrow was set there and can thus impart 
a sense of his excitements and triumphs. Of the twenty-eight illustrations eleven 
are of Spain, and though this may seem excessive it was on the whole a happy idea 
to let us have something of those scenes where this bitter life was least touched by 
mental infirmity and gloom. 


Diatocus De Scaccario. Edited by Charles Johnson, M.A., F.S.A., F.B.A.. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd. London. I5s. 


In the preface to this book the author says that “‘ the present translation is 
meant for the general reader, and for under-graduates or candidates for History 
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Scholarships who are not experienced in Medieval Latin.”’ It is published in the 
Nelson’s Medieval Classics, and contains the Latin Text and the English Transla- 
tion of the treatise known as ‘‘ The Dialogus de Scaccario ’’—or Dialogue of the 
Exchequer. There is also included—‘‘Constitutio Domus Regis’’—The Establish- 
ment of the Royal Household, and one may safely venture the opinion that whether 
one be an ordinary reader, or a student seeking scholarship honours, he will read 
this book with interest and surprise when he contrasts the ways and means of the 
Exchequers during the Reign of King Henry II with those of our own day. He 
will blink both eyelids for a while in still greater surprise when he examines the 
‘‘ pay and allowances ”’ of the Royal Household—the Chancellor’s, as for instance 
—‘‘ 5s. a day and one superior and two salt simnels, one sextary (four gallons) of 
dessert wine and one of vin ordinaire, one large wax candle and 4o candle-ends.”’ 
Other emoluments of the Royal Household staff were ranging down from 3s. 6d. 
per day to a penny half-penny a day. 

The author, in the course of a 42-page introduction to the volume, explains 
the value of these present-day wages and allowances, as “‘ the Chancellor and 
Treasurer had, no doubt, their household wages of 5s. a day (something like 
£12,000 p.a. by the standards of 1947)’’. So, one wonders, if those standards of 
value of King Henry’s time were the same to-day, would there still be strikes, 
official and otherwise, for more wages, or would all in the garden be lovely and 
our economic system be more creative of industrial content? 

There is also a reference in the Latin and English translation to the Doomsday 
Book which says: 

‘““ This book is metaphorically called by the native English ‘ Doomsday,’ 
i.e., the Day of Judgment. For as the sentence of that strict and terrible 
last account cannot be evaded by any skilful subterfuge, so, when this 
book is appealed to on those matters which it contains, its sentence cannot 
be quashed or set aside with impunity. That is why we have called the 
book—‘ The Book of Judgment ’—because its decisions, like those of the 
Last Judgment, are unalterable.’’ 

The production, letterpress, and general standard of this volume make it a 
most interesting study of English history of the 12th century. 


W. J. B. 


JOHN GgRaRD. The Autobiography of an Elizabethan. Translated from the 
Latin by Philip Caraman. With an Introduction by Graham Greene. 
Longmans. 18s. 

John Gerard, whose father was the Sir Thomas Gerard imprisoned for his 
share in a plot to rescue Mary Queen of Scots, was educated at Oxford, in 
France and at Rome, and became a Jesuit in 1588. He then returned secretly 
to England with others of the Society. His autobiography, finely translated 
and edited by Father Caraman, is a remarkable narrative that, as Mr. Graham 
Greene says in his introduction, can be read like a contemporary document. It 
is a story with which we are painfully familiar: the fugitive in disguise moving 
from one hiding-place to another, cautiously testing the courage and loyalties of 
those he meets, in peril always, enduring hunger and torture, made inflexible 
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by his faith even when his companions suffer an appalling death. Gerard, 
though indifferent in some degree to everything but his religion and the making 
of converts, presents a vivid picture of Elizabethan London, his journeys, the 
great houses he visited and the people he encountered. His adventures included 


an escape from the Tower of London by means of a rope to the wall beyond 
the moat. 


"’ At last I managed to work myself as far as the middle of the rope, and 
there I stuck. My strength was failing and my breath, which was short 
before I started, seemed altogether spent. At last, with the help of the 
saints and, I think, by the power of my friends’ prayers below drawing 
me, I moved along a little way and then I stuck again. Now I thought I 
would never be able to get down. But I was determined not to fall into 
the moat as long as I was still able to hold the rope. I tried to recover a 
little strength and then, using my legs and arms as well as I could, I 
managed, thank God, to get as far as the wall on the far side of the moat. 
But my feet just touched the top of the wall and the rest of my body hung 
horizontally behind, with my head no higher than my legs—the rope had 
become so slack. I don’t know how I would have got over the wall if it had 
not been for John Lillie.”’ 


_ He had a craving for martyrdom; and his fanaticism saw nothing distasteful 
in unscrupulous means of carrying out his mission, nor could it contrast the 
very limited number of Roman Catholic victims of a Protestant England with 
the holocausts of the Inquisition. Single of purpose, often naive, Gerard in his 
book has unwittingly given a wonderful portrait of a man, superbly devoted, 
heroic through persecution, whose virtues would yet wipe out the rights of 
unbelievers. 


THE GERALDINES. By Brian FitzGerald. The Staples Press, Ltd. London. 15s. 
net. 


There is scarcely a name in Irish political history, since 1798, at all events, 
more revered in this country than that of the Geraldine family, of which Lord 
Edward is the more universally known. Yet, despite that fact, the general 
public have little knowledge of the depths of its geneological roots, here and in 
Florence, where they sprung as far back as the days of Troy. Maurice, the 
Norman invader, came from that house, and from the reign of Henry 2nd to 
that of Elizabeth his descendants seemed to have dominated Irish history, and 
through the labryinth of changing events and fortunes of that time Brian 
FitzGerald in his present book gives a most interesting narrative, with vivid 
descriptions of the people and the situations in which the various members of 
the Geraldine family figure. He possesses that special knowledge that enables 
him to tell the story for the first time. From the time of Elizabeth, the story 
is the story of Ireland, with the heads of the two main branches who became 
the Earls of Kildare in Leinster and of Desmond in Munster. 

The book is in three parts: (1) Maurice and the Norman Conquest; (2) The 


Great Earl of Kildare and Aristocratic Home Rule, and (3) The Geraldine 
Rebellions and the fall of the House. In the latter respect, it was said of them 
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that they became Hiberniores Hibernicis ipsis, but that may be exaggeration, 
though with their half-Welsh extraction and long familiarity with Gaelic usages 
they became strongly akin to the Gaels in sentiment and manners. __ 

The author gives us a very vivid picture of the courage and spirit of an 
Earl of Kildare in his clash with Henry VIII and his Eminence Cardinal Wolsey; 
and the strength of his character can ge gauged by the fact that in July, 1530, 
Kildare was one of the peers who signed the famous letter to Pope Clement VII 
relating to Henry’s divorce from Queen Catherine. He was amongst the few 
who reproached the Pope for his partiality and laid upon him the responsibility 
of a disputed succession with all its terrors and troubles. 


One will read the last chapter in this book, relating to Hugh O’Neill’s 
rebellion—the end of an era—with more than ordinary interest. One will see 
the causes for the shattering of the romantic visions that inspired many of the 
episodes related in this book, as, for instance, the experiment of the blended 
Irish nation, in which the two races, Norman and Gaelic, were fused, which the 
Geraldines had initiated and which was abruptly brought to a close. There’s 
nothing romantic about rebellions—and of these Ireland has had more than her 
share, even in the Geraldine history. For, as Yeats wrote: ‘‘ Romantic Ireland’s 
dead and gone,” and there are still stern problems facing us as a people. This 
book should find a welcome niche in the library of the Irish people. SA 


PHILOSOPHY AND MEDIcINE. By Bernard Phillips, M.A., Ph.D. The Indian 
Institute of Culture, Bangalore. Cr. 8vo. pp. 17. I951. 


When we had concluded our reading of this interesting and provoking mono- 
graph we looked for the date of publication, because—generally speaking—it 
seemed to us to be out of date. It seemed to suggest that doctors still divorced 
themselves from psychiatry, and this is not so in the case of the modern 
physician. In every branch, whether medicine, surgery or obstetrics, the 
psychological aspects of the subject must loom prominently in the picture. Dr. 
Phillips does say that the personality of the doctor is of prime importance, but 
he docs not emphasise sufficiently the fact that this personality must be used to 
study the psychological aspects of the patients. 


There is a great deal of wisdom in this brochure, and we recommend those 
who can get a copy to do so. Dr. Phillips concludes that, until philosophers are 
doctors, and doctors and patients are imbued with the spirit and temper of 
philosophy, there will be no end of the ills which beset mankind. 

B-aS: 


LITERATURE AND LiFe. Addresses to the English Association. Second Volume. 
Harrap. gs. 6d. 


The second volume of Literature and Life contains nine recent addresses to the 
English Association. Miss Margaret Willy discusses Keats and his Letters. ‘‘ I 
believe that to come back at intervals to Keats’s Letters—each time finding a 
little more truth in them, as one does in Shakespeare—is to be more convinced 
that the root of his strength was humility ’’—a humility which she defines as 
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“an accepting attitude towards all experience ’’ having much in common with 
Rilke’s faith. She omits to mention, though, that Rilke with little English and 
after a brief study of the poems quickly lost interest in Keats. Mr. Joyce Cary 
examines the deterministic view of art and effectively refutes it in his address 

What does Art create?’’ Mr. Patric Dickinson’s contribution, a perceptive 
study of James Elroy Flecker, and Mrs. Angela Thirkell’s on Dumas’s debt to 
England—lively, and with an artfully contrived climax—are followed by three 
surveys : ‘Children in English Literature ’’ by Miss Dorothy Margaret Stuart, 

The English Sailor in Fiction (Chaucer to Marryat)’’ by Mr. J. G. Bullocke, 
and ‘‘ The Wicked Baronet ’’ by Mr. W. G. Cassidy. The considerations 
of English poetry by Viscount Samuel and Mr. Hermann Peschmann are of 
special interest. The former attacks the obscurity and pessimism that, he 
believes, account for the present difficulty poets experience in finding publishers 
for their work. He pleads for clarity and an escape from Stoic melancholy. 

But I ask whether the time has not come when British literature may finally 
discard the negative destructive mood, sardonic and scornful, lamenting and de- 
ploring ; whether this is not a time for constructive achievement—a time for 
greatness.’’ In ‘‘ New Directions in English Poetry, 1920-45 ’’, Mr. Peschmann’s 
comment on Gerard Manley Hopkins (‘‘ For good or ill, Hopkins became the chief 
technical influence of the next twenty years—but, unfortunately, the great majority 
imitated his form without having the compelling urgency of his spiritual ex- 
perience.’’) in part confirms this criticism. But his address and quotations of 
poems by Dr. Edith Sitwell, Mr. Dylan Thomas and others are designed to prove, 
and do so eloquently, how much magnificent poetry has been written since 1920. 


Tue Last OF THE IRISH R.M’s. By Sir Christopher Lynch-Robinson. Cassel) 
and Co., Ltd., London. 15s. 


Three generations of readers of English language having read and enjoyed 
some experiences of an Irish R.M., familiarly called in Ireland ‘‘ Removables,”’ 
by Somerville and Ross, it seems but an inevitable consequence that the 
experiences of the last of the Irish R.M.’s. will find a very welcome place on 
the shelves of possibly as many readers. This new edition by the author, who 
is a son of the late Sir Henry Robinson, former powerful head of the Local 
Government Board under the British regimé, differs in many respects from the 
older novel in that it is not an exclusive story of events and incidents in the daily 
hfe of an R.M., though it does describe these, while serving in that capacity in 
the counties of Donegal and Louth and they are extremely well and even daringly 
tritical of the regimé and the system at the time. 


The reader cannot but enjoy the chapters on Irish versus English idiosyn- 
crasies; his metaphysics and superstitions, and his own reactions to “ The Fairies’ 
Ring.”’ 

No one, no matter what may be his or her political leanings, will quarrel 
with Sir Christopher’s outspoken comments on the “‘ Black and Tans,’’ his 
scathing description of their methods, and the stupidity of those who were 
responsible for inflicting them on this country. Nor will he be accused of writing 
unfairly in his treatment of the subject of ‘‘ The Triumph of Sinn Fein.’’ This 
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book reveals the author—a descendant of one of the fourteen Tribes of Galway— 
Mayor Lynch, who, failing an executioner to hang his own son, carried out the 
law himself—in the colours of a genuine Irishman, in heart and spirit, with an 
intense reverence for his country, for, as he writes in the chapter on The Return 
of the Exile—‘‘ the Ireland of my youth flooded my spirit. Ireland had become 
Ui Breasail to the exile, as it always does to us, wretched sentimental Celts, and 
the call of the Motherland went to my head like alcohol.”’ W. J.B 


BERNARD SHAW: A Chronicle. By R. F. Rattray. The Seagrave Press. 18s. 


This is a useful and comprehensive chronological account of the life and 
writings of Shaw, year by year. It sets down what he did, and what happened to 
him, and what he wrote, year by year. It is, of course, selective, and sometimes 
the quotations are sort of naked without their context. But it does fulfil the 
author’s purpose, and Shaw readers will find it useful and interesting. 


On page 203, however, the author remarks that Shaw ‘“‘ knew that on 
Casement had been found papers in which he described sex perversions of a 
peculiarly revolting nature.’’ Shaw did not in any sense ‘‘ know ”’ anything of 
the sort, all he or anybody else knew was what the propagandist department 
of the British Government communicated to them. The “‘ Diary ’’ was a copy 
of the diary of one of the Putumayo scoundrels, the original of which had gone 
in to the Foreign Office with Casement’s original report on the Putumayo 
atrocities. Nor was it found ‘‘ on ’’ Casement. It is alleged to have been found 
amongst some possessions of his. Miss Beach in her recent book has a some- 
what similar statement, and it is evident that English writers are entirely ignorant 
of Dr. W. J. Molony’s The Forged Casement Diaries, published by The Talbot 
Press in 1936, in which the matter is fully examined. 

PS Own: 


CASTLEREAGH. By lone Leigh. Collins. 2i1s. 


Even with Castlereagh in greatness was Pitt, his tutor, the Pilot, who was 
great in Westminster, and a far greater name besides. The pupil, next Tory in 
right order, was an impenitent bore in debate, but a 24-hour business manager 
to assenting Cabinets. He was military, man of deeds, a made war-Minister, 
layer-on of hands to Sir Arthur Wellesley, and throve so well on conscious 
unpopularity and a delicate constitution, that when Talleyrand saw him first, 
wielding that fustigating grace which itself consists in being untainted, unforeign 
and a peer, he ejaculated upon his faith that he had never seen the like for 
distinction. Who perhaps had expected to catch some other idea of the ferocious 
security of the islanders than a bland, pale handsome head condescending in the 
plain uniform of management. 


By 1775, when Robert Stewart was six, the fortunes of the Stewarts had been 
derived from these sources: The shrewd dealings (and at first somewhat crooked, 
Miss Leigh says) of his grandfather, Alexander Stewart (of Ballylawn, County 
Donegal, and later of Ards), and Alexander’s marriage to a cousin and heiress 
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the Honourable Fanny Pratt, eldest daughter of Lord Chancellor Camden. 
named Mary Cowan. Next his father Robert’s marriages to two Englishwomen 
of rank: Lady Sarah Seymour Lucas, the accomplished daughter of Lord- 
Lieutenant Hertford (who bore Castlereagh and died during his infancy), and 
Amiable, handsome, spoilt and admired by an influential English group, and 
full of the business ability and confiscating industry he inherited from his grand- 
father, he was got to be elected to the Irish Commons before he was of age. 
£60,000 the election cost his father, and Robert voted with his father’s party, 
which happened to be the anti-imperial Opposition, so he was threatened with 
correction by the Lord-Lieutenant’s set. It was not by chance tnat he soon 
pitched an oration in unison with Pitt’s, and gained the surname of Apostate. 
He was courting Pitt to some effect, for in 1794 the Prime Minister offered him a 
Cornish seat, that he might lend a hand in the war. Yet, perhaps his younger 
adherence to the complex and never compact interests of national independence 
were sincere. That English revolution across the Atlantic had already inspired 
him by its famous success and opportuneness. Eight years old, from his school 
in Armagh city, he could write home that he was “‘ still a true American.”’ 


But the French Revolution came, more epoch-making, more law-making than 
that terrible b—— of yesterday, with its ‘‘ chain-reaction,’’ and blew the doors 
shut for ever between him and the opportunity of his father’s country. Having 
once or twice voted instead against the Opposition, he answered a remonstrance 
from the Northern Whig with: ‘‘ I have observed the temper and the turn of 
mind of this country long enough to discover one truth, that if we wish to preserve 
internal harmony and external respectability, above all it is our object to remain 
connected with Great Britain.”’ 


He married Lady Emily Hobart, niece of Thomas Conolly and daughter of 
a Lord-Lieutenant, the Earl of Buckinghamshire. ‘‘Al] through the years,’’ Miss 
Leigh relates (concerning his English mother, whose face he could not have 
remembered), ‘‘ he wore her miniature and a plait of her hair in a locket round 
his neck, and when he died it was found on him, with the word ‘ irreparable ’ 
written across it.’’ 


Miss Leigh affords so much less space to the early Irish years of her hero, 
that many readers may be disappointed, who would gladly learn how to surmise 
the promise and evolution of the man who won the heartiest detestation in 
Ireland of his age, and who went directly on to manage Pitt’s Union also (and 
later took up the ensuing rdle of pure caprice in which he corrected the diverging 
aims of the allied Powers, incensed the whigs, and inflamed the British crowds 
against him). 

In 1817, for party tactics, Brougham in the House of Commons thought it 
opportune to re-accuse ‘‘ Castlereagh of tyranny, cruelty and oppression in his 
administration of Ireland.’’ Castlereagh defended himself with his usual forti- 
tude, and the Tories, led by Canning, supported him in such terms as implied 
that Castlereagh’s proved humanity and decency were never more manifest than 
during the perilous contingency of ’98, and had never afterwards been brought 
into doubt even, except in the midst of rancour inseparable from the animad- 
versions of party. Brougham withdrew, reflecting that he had been badly 
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informed, about the cruelty. Was it only Shelley and Byron who so indelibly 
painted shadows of the crooks of gibbets on Castlereagh’s ‘ smooth, . . . placid 
‘““ mask ’’? 


In this Biography, which can hardly be called “‘ definitive,’’ we are pur- 
posely reminded that he was of even age with, as well as co-detractor and co- 
antagonist of, the great Corsican—who also forged himself (under less official 
auspices) a situation in an all-attracting neighbour-nation. No cohorts of listeners, 
observers and dissectors have yet laid bare the heart of Castlereagh. We know 
that he urged abolition of the slave-trade, and Catholic emanciption, but then 
as a man of business he knew the pressure and latency of change, and as a new 
aristocrat he felt that the conservatism of life is to discover all the posssible. 
The appetites of the melancholic take the character of passions rather than of 
needs: he was brave, and insomuch that, his Northern love of antagonism 
uniting itself with the projects of his ambition, he saw the main and subordinate 
opportunities for high action during the rebellion of ’98 only as decisive con- 
junctures fit to support the meaning of his existence. Much was thought in the 
days of Malthus about the ‘‘ reparations of time,’’ and anodyne formulas which 
opposed hunger with reason, and the thirst for justice with transcendent harmony. 
Burke might serve the human race, Castlereagh served the greatness of Britain. 
An employee’s life is simple: with regard to time, the two hands of his watch tell 
him what to do. Another shadow existed, underneath the handsome face which 
he had taught impassivity and muscular obedience like the perfect servant he 
was, and it called him away in the third year of the reign of his rapscallion 
master, King George IV. The Conference of Powers sat down at Verona, but 
without Castlereagh. 


2 


There is no record of his intimacies, he had few or no friends amongst men, 
nor any personal detractors whatever. Brougham’s remark on hearing the news 
of his death (though half of it is in the esoteric style of the period) is most telling: 
““ He was a gentleman, and the only one amongst them.’’ The tributes of Grattan 
and O’Connell weigh in his favour: that, living or dead, he was far from being 
the worst of them. 


THE IRISH PARLIAMENTARY Party, 1890-1910. By F. S. L. Lyons. Faber and 
Faber. 25s. net. 


This is a history of twenty years of the life of the Irish Nationalist Party 
before its eclipse, or, as it has been recently described, ‘‘ its destruction,”’ at 
the hands of the movement that had for many years been working towards that 
end—the revolutionary movement. It is more than a pity that earlier in the 
thirty-three years that elapsed since it has not been possible to publish this work, 
so that the Irish public could have known, studied and digested all the facts that 
are now disclosed in Dr. Lyons’s book: to have been able to appreciate all that 
went on behind the scenes and what the country and the people were faced with 
in the very disastrous period covered by this book. 


It was only recently, however, that original material became available to 
the author, who bases his narrative on documents in private collections, newly 
opened to inspection, and they shed an interesting and vivid limelight on the 
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picture of events from the dethronement of Parnell from the leadership of the 
once powerful party, and the “‘split ’’ as an inevitable consequence, down to 
the re-uniting of the forces, that held sway until 31918, when they were 

destroyed ’’ by the onrush of the new movement in one fell sweep. The crisis 
at the very start was rendered all the more difficult by reason of the two powerful 
forces arrayed against Parnell—the Irish Catholic Bishops and the Press. The 
moral and political issues were, unfortunately, inextricably entangled, and the 
former was so relentlessly pursued that even yet the wounds inflicted in the 
struggle have not been healed. They will never be forgotten: they left the 
bitterest memories: they divided the people into permanently opposing camps as 
ever did any issue of creed and religion. But here is not the place to discuss 
more than the facts as they occurred. The consequences that flowed from them 
are still felt by the generations that succeeded. 

Beyond doubt, Parnell’s loss of the leadership and his death soon after left 
the party and country in a sad plight, because they split and paralysed the 
country from end to end and produced a state of things beyond the control of 
any living leader. There were, of course, men of proved ability left in the party, 
but none with the forceful personality of Parnell, none capable of restoring that 
unity so essential to successful party working, in the field in which they laboured. 
One, at least, of Parnell’s opponents had the fatal gift for disuniting rather than 
leading men and parties in unity of purpose. 

The very unedifying struggle for the ten years, 1890-1900, saw personal 
conflicts and the conflict of policy in the anti-Parnellite group, who were in a 
majority in the party, and it is rather ironic that in the end, when unity was 
restored, it was on a Parnellite, John E. Redmond, that the mantle of leadership 
fell. That unity persisted right up to the final eclipse of the party in 1918. 

It would be quite unfair to suggest that the twenty years’ period covered by 
Dr. Lyons’s book was entirely one of factionism and dissension, devoid of any 
ameliorative measures towards the nation’s progress. There was the Local 
Government Act, 1898; the George Wyndham Land Purchase Act, 1903; the 
University Act, 1908; the Town Tenants Act, to mention but a few. 

Dr. Lyons’s book is one of great historical] value, and reveals the tremendous 
amount of research that has been done by the author in its production, to ensure 
accuracy of detail in the events of this dark period in this country’s political 
misfortunes. Wee nob: 


Tue RisE OF ENGLISH OPERA. By Eric Walter White. John Lehmann. 2is. 
In the first chapter of this brilliant book on English opera, Mr. White 
writes : 

‘“ About the time Dafne was being produced in Florence, Shakespeare 
was busy with his lyrical tragedy of Romeo and Juliet and his lyrical comedy 
of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Both plays tremble on the brink of music; 
and, indeed, at later dates each has served as basis for operatic compositions. 
How is it that with a playwright so sensitive to music as Shakespeare, and 
with so brilliant a galaxy of composers as flourished in England then, opera 
was not born in London at the same time as in Florence? 
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‘‘ The answer must be that drama in this country developed on lines that 
precluded the participation of music in it on concurrent terms. The form 
of the plays, based on Latin rather than Greek models, was inimical to music, 
except as an incidental embellishment that had little or nothing to do with 
the fundamental dramatic purpose.’ 

Blank verse was the substitute for music when speech needed tragic intensity, 
even if music and spectacle came together in the court masques and in Purcell’s 
semi-operas. Mr. White then traces the development in taste: the vogue for 
Italian opera in the first part of the eighteenth century, the downfall of Handel 
as an opera composer, the growing popularity of light operas; and, in the nine- 
teenth century, with its abortive national opera schemes, the demand for romantic 
operas. He relates some delightful stories—for example, the ingenuity with 
which Alfred Bunn provided liquid refreshment on the stage for the parched 
Malibran; Mapleson’s fond plan for an opera house on the Thames Embank- 
ment, with dressing-rooms for suburban visitors, a subterranean passage to speed 
the return of musical members to the Houses of Parliament when the division- 
bell rang, billiard tables and Turkish baths for the principal artists. A chapter 
entitled ‘‘ Exiles (Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries)’ includes an account of 
the battles of that remarkable woman, Ethel Smyth, and of Delius’s operas. 

Mr. White’s optimism, when he turns to the present century, may not be 
generally shared, but his list is an imposing one of all that is being done to 
encourage the new enthusiasm for opera. In any case, his book is a vivid, richly 
detailed history, an interesting study of repertory pieces, staging and manage- 
ment; and the extensive appendices are of considerable value. 


THE WORLD OF GILBERT AND SULLIVAN. A Key to the Savoy Operas. By W. A. 
Darlington. Peter Nevill. 13s. 

Mr. Darlington first designed his admirable and well illustrated book to explain 
to American playgoers the allusions in the Savoy operas, their social and political 
background. If Americans no longer enquire, as some did when Jolanthe was 
presented in New York in 1880, whether the British aristocracy really walked 
about in robes and coronets, there are still many obscurities for those unacquainted 
with Victorian life, high and low, its sense of values and ritual. He realized 
further, as his book took shape, that few British playgoers under fifty years of age 
have complete appreciation of what gives point to many of the situations and lines 
in the operas. His emphasis is therefore on the words rather than on the music, 
and the texts are explained in the light of Gilbert’s wit and very individual 
humour, his prejudices, sentimentality and technical skill. Mr. Darlington also 
gives an account of the characters and abilities of Gilbert and Sullivan, their 
partnership and conflicting ambitions; Sullivan’s aggrieved feeling that his popular 
music lowered his dignity as a serious artist—though it paid for his expensive 
tastes—and belief that Gilbert’s share in their successes was a minor one; the 
latter’s common sense, his laughter at, even while he deeply cherished, the 
Victorian scene; the part played by Carte. 

The opinion expressed here of the two men is authoritative and just: 


‘“ If the two men are considered separately, I feel no doubt that Sullivan’s 
talents were of a higher order than Gilbert’s. Separately, however, neither 
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man produced works of genius, whereas in collaboration they frequently 
did. And in that collaboration, because he had the stronger character of the 
two, and was more at home in the theatre and knew more clearly what he 
was doing, Gilbert took the lead. This does not make him in my eyes the 
greater man; but it does make him much the more interesting.”’ 


SWEETE THEMMES. Edited by John Irwin and Jocelyn Herbert. Max Parrish. 
17s. 6d. 


In his Foreword, Mr. W. J. Brown states that so far as he is aware, this book 
is the first published anthology on the Thames. It is indeed remarkable that so 
fascinating a subject has, till now, escaped the attention of fervent collectors of 
extracts. Sweete Themmes ranges in time from 51 B.C. with the crossing of the 
River on foot by Czsar’s legions, ‘‘ only their heads above water,’’ to the brave 
part played by the Thames barges at Dunkirk in 1945. There are descriptions of 
the River’s gaiety: a twelfth-century river game, the sight of Henry III’s bear 
washing while his keeper held on to a long cord, pageants and carnivals; and there 
are the tragic processions of the great to the Tower of London, Defoe’s account of 
the Great Plague, and Pepys’s of the Great Fire. The section entitled ‘ The Four 
Georges ’ includes a reference to the playing of Handel’s Water Music, and 
Boswell’s passage on the observations of Dr. Johnson when they took a sculler to 
Greenwich. There is an excellent arrangement of poems from the fourteenth | 
century to the present day—Gower to Mr. Betjeman—and extracts from the works 
of novelists and essayists. The variety of its contents and the charm of its 
illustrations make this a very pleasant bedside book. 


PERIODICALS. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL FOR THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE. Vol. I, No. 4, February, 
1951 ; and Vol. II, No. 5, May, 1951. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 


The British Journal for the Philosophy of Science is notable for the eminence 
of its contributors, its important articles and reviews. In these numbers are printed 
two of Professor P. W. Bridgman’s distinguished lectures delivered in the Univer- 
sity of London on ‘ The Nature of Some of our Physical Concepts.’ Their aim is 
‘“ to develop an awareness of the operational content of several of the important 
concepts of physics.’’ The second of them is an examination of thermodynamic 
concepts. Also in the February number, Mr. J. S. Wilkie writes on “‘ some of 
the classical problems of explanation in biology in the light ofa relative theory of 
causation ’’ ; Professor Evert W. Beth criticizes Aristotle’s conceptions from the 
standpoint of recent developments in the methodology of deductive science ; and 
Mr. L. L. Whyte contributes a paper on ‘ Fundamental Physical Theory. 


The new science of Cybernetics has aroused much general interest. Mr. 
J. O. Wisdom in his ‘ The Hypothesis of Cybernetics ” observes: *’ It will doubt- 
less seem to many that cybernetics explains purposive behaviour in such a way as 
to leave the mental aspect of action out of account, that it thereby gives the coup 
de grace to the mind, and bears out the behaviourist and physiological approach. 
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Now it is true that cybernetics leaves out the mental aspect of action. But the 
proper inference from this is that cybernetics is in the tradition of physiology and 
neurology. It does not solve the problem of the relation of mind and body, 
because it omits one of the parties concerned and suffers from the one-sidedness 
of its ancestors. That it should prove stimulating and helpful about this problem, 
however, there is good reason to hope.’’ Mr. Ernest H. Hutten analyses the 
Principle of Action by Contact, and Mr. J. C. Gregory discusses “ The Concept 
of Mind and the Unconscious.’ 


REPORT OF THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF CULTURE, 1950. 


Tue History OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ASIA. By 
H. J.-J. Winter. 


AHIMSA ON THE Farm. By Alexander F. Skutch. The Indian Institute of Culture, 
Basavangudi, Bangalore. 


The Indian Institute of Culture ‘‘ exists to educate public opinion, to interest 
the public mind and enable it to gain a deeper insight into important problems 
of value to the individual in shaping his own mind and heart and in appreciating 
national and international problems.’’ Support for Unesco is a prominent feature 
of the Institute’s activities ; and the summarized lectures and discussion meetings 
in the Report indicate how wide a field is covered: the cause of international 
brotherhood and peace, science, philosophy, education, sociology and general 
cultural topics. Papers prepared by friends in other countries are welcomed: 
such contributions as that by Dr. Winter on the scientific achievements of different 
countries and the fundamental unity of culture ; and the account by a scientist, 
Dr. Skutch, of his’ attempt to practise ahimsa—harmlessness to all creatures—on 
his American farm. 


Books ABroaD. An International Literary Quarterly. University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Oklahoma, U.S.A. Seventy-five cents. 


Books Abroad, in addition to its careful review of recently published books of 
all countries, and a section on outstanding periodicals in many languages, has 
interesting articles. L. N. Morgan writes on ‘‘ Bernard Shaw the Playwright ’’ ; 
Carl Mumm contributes a biographical sketch of Ernst Kreuder ; and Ernst Erich 
Noth an appreciation of André Gide. ‘‘ What’s Wrong with the Nobel Prize?’’ 
gives answers from several distinguished writers to a questionnaire sent out by the 
editors of Books Abroad. How diverse the replies are may be judged by the 
following. H.-R. Lenormand writes: ‘‘ The awarding of the Nobel Prize to the 
author of L’immoralste should spare us, at least in the future, from seeing 
moralists, philosophers, and humanists destined for oblivion hailed as artistic 
geniuses.’’ Whereas Henri Perruchot argues that the Swedish Academy ‘‘ has 
more than once been of service in correcting the shortcomings or blind spots of 
the national academies ; since nations see fit, in their wisdom, to demonstrate that 
no man is a prophet in his own country. And this merit of the Nobel jury is not 
unimportant.”’ 
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Tue MAN ON THE PrER. By Julia Strachey. John Lehmann. tos. 6d. 


PLAGUED BY THE NIGHTINGALE. By Kay Boyle. The Holiday Library. John 
Lehmann. 6s. 


Tue Nice American. By Gerald Sykes. John Lehmann. tos. 6d. 
Passion PLay. By Clive Sansom. Methuen. gs. 6d. 


The Man on the Pier is a witty and delicately written piece of satire about 
a country house party. Two of the characters are preparing to take over a boys’ 
school. One of them, Ned Moon, at the beginning of the story, boasts to his 
host that, at the age of forty-one, he has become an integrated man. Miss Julia 
Strachey traces with exquisite precision the undermining of that integration when 
his partner’s wife, whom he has not met before, arrives at Flitchcombe Manor. 
Marina is a plausible but uncertain member of the intellectual circle; yet Moon 
topples finally out of his contentment and, in the end, is left painfully engaged 
with the jagged pieces that remain of his self-esteem and happiness. Miss Kay 
Boyle’s Plagued by the Nightingale—first published in 1931—is an equally 
sophisticated, decorative novel. Her story concerns a French family and the 
son’s American wife. The elderly, middle-class parents, conventional, devout, 
are insatiable in their desire for grandchildren, despite the hereditary disease 
that has softened the brain and body of their nephew and son-in-law, and that 
has already touched their son Jean. He is determined to resist his parents; but 
his young wife, pushed by his morbid brutality into their comfortable arms, 
accepts their point of view in a desperate attempt to save her marriage. The 
three unmarried daughters fighting, each in her own way, for the attentions of 
one young man; the charming Charlotte who dies in childbirth, poisoned by her 
husband’s disease; the malicious and egotistical uncle; the background of 
bourgeois property: the whole is beautifully delineated with an inlay of bright- 
ness and apprehension that remains in the memory. 


Mr. Gerald Sykes’s book is highly intelligent in the working out of its theme: 
the struggle in Algiers between Colonel Childress—‘the nice American,’ as he 
is called there—who believes that patriotism is not enough for those who take 
democracy to unenlightened countries, and his opponents who include a visiting 
senator and a general. Unhappily, Childress’s domestic conflict—whether he 
should take the charming wife of a French official or remarry his divorced wife, an 
odious and successful American woman—is also a part of the main theme; and his 
stupid and unnecessary decision, after much wavering, makes ‘masochistic’ an 
apter adjective than ‘nice’ to describe him. Mr. Sykes conveys well the relations 
between the American, English, French and Arab characters; where sex is 
concerned, he goes much beyond calling a spade a spade. Mr. Clive Sansom s 
novel, Passion Play, has a very different background—a Bavarian alpine village. 
The young parish priest, Father Miller, is responsible for the choice of a village 
girl to play the part of the Virgin Mary in the approaching annual Passion 
Play. She reminds him of a painting of Our Lady by Domenichino in the 
chapel of the college where he was trained. The part of Judas is taken by a 
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professional actor who, from boredom, seduces her. The priest’s fascinated 
interest in the girl’s aloof dreaminess, which to him suggests a nearness to the 
spiritual world, is misinterpreted, and ugly gossip as to the parentage of her 
child forces the overwhelmed Father Miiller to leave the village. The design of 
this sympathetically told and vivid story can best be indicated in the words 
of the Play’s producer: 


‘‘T often think,’ mused Rosner, ‘‘ that life resembles nothing so much 
as a play by Chekhov. The characters move indeterminately about, saying 
the most inconsequential things. Everyone’s involved in everyone else’s life, 
and nobody knows what it’s all about. But behind all the vagueness and 
uncertainty there is thought and passion and design. And each character 
is a part of the pattern.”’ 


Tue Lonc WaLK Home. An Escape through Italy. By Peter Medd. John 
Lehmann. tos. 6d. 


The late Peter Medd, a young officer of the Fleet Air Arm, was taken prisoner 
by the Italians in 1940 when his plane was shot down. Moved from camp to 
camp, he was always alert for a chance to escape. It came in September 1943, 
after the Italian capitulation, when he was being taken by train with other British 
prisoners to Germany. Some miles north-west of Genoa he jumped out as the 
train slowed down and began his walk of seven hundred miles in seven weeks 
through Tuscany, Umbria and Abruzzi to reach the Allied lines beyond the Sangro 
river. On the seventh day he encountered Major Frank Simms of the Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment, and together they shared the adventure. 


Peter Medd later used a short period in hospital to begin his account of the 
journey; but his death in an air crash in 1944 left it unfinished. Major Simms, 
from his own diary, has completed the story. Remarkable keenness of eye, courage 
and determination in both men give unity to the two sections of an enthralling 
book. With characteristic modesty, Peter Medd began: 


“Our forty-eight-day trip was relatively uneventful—I have since met others 

whose amazing adventures make ours look like a Sunday-school outing—but 

it represents perhaps the average trip of the average prisoner; and as we 
covered a greater distance and could speak the language, we were probably 
better able to understand the Italian point of view than most.’’ 

In fact it is a vivid account of the countryside, of the Italian peasants they 
met, and of their one concern, despite hunger, fatigue, sickness and danger, to 
reach the Allied lines as swiftly as possible and report for duty. This rigorous 
and finely simple conception of what they owed their country made so little of 
hardship and frustration that Major Simms’ final sentence perfectly conveys their 


attitude and achievement. They had reached Lucita and then the English Head- 
quarters, their few possessions gone, their clothes torn and Peter Medd bare-footed. 
“T turned to Peter and said: ‘We’ve done it!’ 
“The holiday was over. That evening we were in battledress.’’ 


